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PREFACE. 


In editing the present \olume my aim has been to 
provide the student with a representative selection of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, as far as was possible within the 
limits assigned. The book is divided into two parts; 
Part 1. being intended to break the ground, so to speak, 
and lead up to Fart II. The poems of the separate 
parts are arranged in chronological order of composition 
—^with one estception, th,§ Ode Iniimations of Immortality, 
which closes the volume in accordance with the poet’s 
own arrangement, to which he steadily adhered in all 
the editions of his works published during his lifetime. 

^In the preparation of these Selections I have consulted 
Wordsworth, by F. W. H Myers; the Introductions to 
Wordsworth’s poetry by John Morley, Matthew Arnold, 
and R. W. Church; Apjpreciations, by Walter Pater; 
The Age of Wordsworth, by Professor C. H. Herford; 
and Selections from Wordsworth, by Hawes Turner j to 
'all of whom I wish to express my grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments. ^ I am under ^ special obligation to Professor 
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William Knight, whose recent valuable edition of The 

Poetical Wot1c$^ of JVUliqm Wordsworth f. have freely made 

use of, parti^ulaHy in drawing up the Intrhductions to 

the several poems. For the historical p<irtion of the 

Nhte to line 68 of Influence of Natwraf Objects, in Part II., 

I am indebted to the kindness of Professpr W. W. Skeat. 

Lastly, my coi^diai thanks are due to my friend, Mr. 

* 

James A. Aldis, Headmaster o^[ Queen Mary's School, 
Walsall, who kindly reviewed the whole of the proofs, 
and gave me much valuable assistance in the preparation 
of the General Introduction. 

W. T. W. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

William Wordsworth was born on April 7tli,.1770, at Wordsworth’* 

Life 

Cockermouth, on the Der\^ent*in an agricultural district 
of Cumberland, about six miles from the sea-coast, ten 
miles to the west of Skiddaw, and fifteen miles north¬ 
west of Helvellyn, Thus he livSd from his infancy in the 
immediate neighbourhood of that romantic lake scenery 

which will evermore be associated with, as it was con- 
* * ^ « 
secrated by, his genius. 

On both his father's and mother’s side he came of an childhood. 

'd north-cotfntry stock of'goodtsOcial standing. His 
other died when he was eight years old; and five 
years later he lost his father. As a child he was 
stubborn, rfoody, and of a violent temper; the only one 
cC his family for whom the mother had ever felt any 
. nxious forebodings. On one occasion, when he was 
staying with his mother’s father at Penrith, having as he 
uiiought been unfairly treated, he went up into an attic 
determined to kill himself with one of the foils kept 
there ; but, as he says, “his heart failedJhim.” 

^t eight years old he was sent to school at Hawks- Sobooi-daye. 
heftd, on Esthwaite Lake, a few miles west of Winder- 

mere. Here he was albw^d to read whatever books he 
h « 
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liked, Fielding’sf novels, Don Quixote, Gvllivet o xravels* 
and the !Fale of A Tub being amon^ his favourites. But 
Wordswofth-S real education, from hw earliest child¬ 
hood, was received in Dame Nature's> open-air school, 
am*ong river-side meadows, and ^ooded hills, or, later, 
amid the solemn silences of mountain and lake. In 
the Prelude (i. 274 et seq) he has given us his inner 
autobiography: 

“ For this, didst thou, 

0 Derwent, winding among grassy holms 

■ 

• « ■ • « • • 

Make ceaseless music that Composed my thoughts 
To iporo than infant softness,'giving me 
Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind 
A foretaste, a dim eagneat, of the calm 
That Nature breathes among the hills and groves ? 

Fair seed-time had my soul, and I grew up 
Postered ali]f:e by beauty and by fear.” 

Even his moral nature was disciplined by the same 
silent teacher. It was not 6y learning thd Decalogue in 
the class room; it was in lonely midnight wanderings 
over the frost-bound heights of Esthwaite in search of 
snared woodcocks, when he had unfairly taken a school¬ 
fellow’s bird, that *’ low breathings ” from the “ sdiitary 
hills ” came after him, and steps almost as silent as the 
turf they trod" taught him the lesson Thou shalt wi 
steak 

In 1787 he entered the University of Cambridge, as a 
student at St. John's College. He troubled himself but 
little with the University curriculum; his education was 
chiefly carried on by self-chosen reading—by communing 
witji Nature—by the conscious equality of .brotherhood 
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in t£iti i» jfe social life of University mefi, which matured 
that sense of man’s innate dignity and worth *leamed in 
childhood among the sturdy self-respectiif^ peasant pro¬ 
prietors of Cumberland. 

In his fijist summer long vacation he found himself 
again among* his boyish haunts at Esthwaite Lake ; a 
centre of admirii^g interest ta his former schoolfellows 
and friends, above all to the kindly dame who had been 
as a mother to him during his school-boy days. His 
seif-wrapt contemplative love of Nature now began to 
grow more “human-hearted.*'^ He mixed freely in the 
rustic society of his Qumberland friends, and took a 
kindly pleasure in the light-hearted talk of their dancing 
parties, with 

** Here and there 

Slight shocks of young love-liking interspersed, 

Whoso transient pleasure mounted to the head, 

And tingled through the veins.** (J^r^udCf iv* 3lb-319.) 

Returning to hk lodging on one occasion, after a night 
spent in tho^ innocent gaieties, he was confronted with 
the calm splezfdour of sunrise r 

** Hie lay laughing at a distance ; near. 

The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Orain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light; 

And in the meadows and tl^e lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn— 

Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds. 

And labourers going forth to till the fields.*' 

(i&. iv. 326-332.) 

At that hour the mystic hand of Natufe w’as laid upon 
hhn in consecration ; and he felt himself to be thenoe- 
fbrwai^ “ a dedicated Spirit,” the Poet Priest of Nature 
And of Man^ 
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His second sdminer vacation was spent in a tour* 
among “Romantic Dovedale^s spiiy rocks,” through the 
Yorkshire dails, and the banks of the river Emont, near 
Penrith, at that time “ unnamed in song,” but eighteen 
years later celebrated dn the Song at the Feasi^f Brougham 
Castle. The chief interest of this tour lies in the ^ fact 
that it was made in the company of J^is sister Dorothy 
and of Mary Hutchinson, a friend and companion of his 
childhood, towards whom his feelings now began to 
deepen into that steadfast love which thirteen years 
afterwards culminated in On. ideally perfect marriage. 

In his third summer vacation he joined a college 
llovolution. ‘ friend in a tour through France and Switzerland. They 
landed at Calais on the “ eve of that great federal day ” 
when Trees of Liberty were planted all over France; and 
on their journey down the Rhone fraternised Enthusi¬ 
astically with delegates returning from the festivities in 
Paris. To Wordsworth, with his ideal fervour for the 
dignity of man, the French Revolution deemed a matter 
of course: 

# 

“ Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 

France standing on the top of golden hours, 

And human nature seeming born again. 

{Ib. vi. 339-Ml.) 

This tour bore poetic fruit in the Descriptive SketcheSf 
which, with the Evening kTalh, were published in 1792, 
constituting Wordsworth’s first appearance as an author. 
In London. He took his B. A. degree at Cambridge in January 1791, 

and then settled in London, with no definite plans for bis 
future career. The Reverie of Poor Susan (1797) vividly 
illustrates his own habitual feelings while thus living a 
stranger in that wilderness of« 80 «n]^re streete and hurry- 


Yorkshiro 

tour. 


Continental 
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ing, pre-occupied crowds. She hears in the earl}'' morning, 
at the corner of W 004 Street, the song of a ca^ed thrush: 

“*TiB a note of enchantment; what ails her^ she sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Brightivolumes of rapour through Lothbury glide, 

And a ri,ver flows on through the vale of Cheapside.'’ 

In November *1791 Wordsworth paid a second visit Second visit 

to France. At Orleans he formed an intimate friendship 

■ 

with the nobly-bprn republican general Beaupuis. He 
returned to Paris in October 1792, a month after the 
September massacres. Sp filled was he with republican 
enthusiasm that he seriously contemplated coming for¬ 
ward as a leader of the Girondist party. His friends at 
home saved him from a course which could oply have 
ended in the guillotine by the prosaic expedient of 
stopping his allowances. He was thus compelled to 
return to England. •» 

But his dreams of » new-born world of Liberty and 
Progress were'rudely shattered by the execution of 
Louis XVI., and the subseqiieht declaration of war 
against England by the French Republic in 1793. A 
period of g^oom and despondency followed, in which for 
a time he lost faith in Nature, in Art, and in his own 
mission—almost indeed lost nil belief in God. His poem 
entitled OuUt and Sorrow (1791-4) reflects something of 
the darkness that now enwrapped him. He had no 
settled home, but lived chiefly in London, with occasional 
excursions into the country. 

About this time, 1795, a young fridnd and admirer, SettiMat 
Rsdsley Calvert, dying of consumption, left him a legacy then at 
of ;£900, for the express purpose of setting him free to coierid^ 
devote his* life to hfa* poetic mission. Wordsimjrth 
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accordiDgly settled with his sister Dorothy, at Bacedown 
near Ore\^kenie, in the south-east of Somersetshire. 
Here he wrot^ his only dramatic attempt,*^ the tragedy of 
The Borderers, and a poem of high merit entitled The 
Euined Cottage, which was subseqijently incerporated in 
the First Book of The Excursion. In 1797* Wordsworth 
with his sister removed to Alfoxdenfm Somersetshire 
near the Quantock Hills, and thus became neighbours of 
the elder Coleridge, his lifelong friend, who was then 
residing at Nether Stowey. 

In 1798, in conjunctiojn with that poet, who con¬ 
tributed The Ancient Manner and two or three other 
pieces, Wordsworth published at Bristol the Lyrical 
Ballads., These were republished in 1800 with a Preface 
in which Wordsworth formally defended the theory of 
the poetic art in accordance with which they had been 
writtem The volume ended with the verses written 
in July 1798, during a five days* ramble with his sister 
through the Wye valley— 9 . poem wHich strikes the 
characteristic keynote of Wordsworth’s genius: 

For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

.a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of ail thought, 

And rolls through all things.** 

^ {Thdem Aftfeey, 88-102.) 
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After the publication of this volume Wordsworth and 
Dorothy sailed for Hamburg, intending to learh German 
during a wintef spent at Goslar in Hanc^er, near the 
northern slopes of the Harz Mountains. Here he 
composed some of his.hest pieces, Lucy Gray^ Ruth, the 
Poet's Epitaph; Nutting, and the exquisite group of love- 
poems on *‘Luc>” In none of his poetry have the 
tender grace of English scenery and English girlhood 
been painted morjs delica,j;ely than in the' lines which 
came to him as he paced the frozen gardens of that 
winter city, with no companion but a wild* king-fisher 
that used to glance about his steps. Here too he 
planned, and on the day of his leaving-the town he began 
the autobiographical Prelude,Growth of a Poet's 
Mind, a poem addressed and dedicated to Cole¬ 
ridge. 

Towards the close of 1799 Wordsworth settled with 
his sister at Townend, in Grasmere, and on the 4th of 
October, 1802, He married l^ary Hutchinson of Penrith. 
Thenceforward Wordsworth lived an ideal poet's life, 
consecrated to* “ plain living and high thinking ”; sur¬ 
rounded by, congenial friends; inspired by the familiar 
voices of mountain, lake, and stream, and, above all, blest 
by the constant home companionship of a devoted sister 
and an equally devoted wife. Here he planned and 
deliberately pursued the scheme for which all his 
antecedents, expqri6Zi<!^> natural talents had. pre¬ 
destined him; to Vrite a poem of lofty philosophical 
aims, such as posterity should not willingly let die. 

*That poem in its integrity was to have been The 
Rechm, to consist of three parts; of which, however, 
only the seoond part whs actually finished and publi^ed 
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under the title of The Excursion. The Prelude was' 
intended as an introduction to The, Recluse \ Wordsworth 
himself comparing the Prelude to the antiichapel, and the 
Recluse to the body of a Gothic Church; while his smaller 
, poems he regarded as “the littlfe cells, oift^tories,,and 
sepulchral recesses ordinarily included in those edifices.” 
The Prelude was finished in 1805 ; perhaps on the whole 
his most interesting and characteristic work. In 1807 
he published two fresh volumes of poetry, and in the 
following year the Wordsworths removed to Allan Bank 
at the north end of Grasmerf. The great bulk of the 
poenas included in these Selections were written between 
Wordsworth’s settlement at Alfoxden and his removal to 
Allan Bank. Later, in 1811, he took up his residence 
at the Parsonage House, Grasmere. 

Wordsworth, like Southey, and unlike Coleridge, was 
a model husband and a most affectionate father. He 

L 

had five children—John the eldest, born 1803; Dora, 
born 1804; Thomas, born 1806; Catherine, born 1808; 
and William, born 1810. Of these, Catherine (de¬ 
scribed in the little poem composed in 1811— Loving 
she iSj and tractable^ though wiW^) died*, in 1812, 
and was soon followed by her brother Thfjmaa. 
W'ordsworth felt the Iocs of these children pro¬ 
foundly, and nearly forty years afterwards, in speaking 
of the details of their last illness to a friend, seemed 
as much overcome by emotion as if the events had 
only occurred a few weeks previously. So deeply did 
he feel his loss, lhat he could not bear to remain at the 
Parsonage, where the adjoining churchyard constantly 
reminded him of it; and at the earliest opportunity he 
removed, in the spring of 18^3,*^ to Sydal oMount, his 
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favourite and last abode. Here be was surrounded 
by a small circle qf distinguished friends—Southey, 
De Quincey, ‘'Coleridge, and Dr. Arn&d of Rugby 
School. 

I 

^Tordswdrth's favourite, indeed his only luxury was 
travelling; atid his tours almost always boro poetic fruit. 
In August 1802^'shortly before his marriage, he, with 
his sister, paid a short visit to France; a journey which 
gave birth to t^o of his noblest sonnets, Westminster 
Bridge^ and It is a beauteous evening,” composed on the 
Calais sanda 

During a tour in Scotland (August 1803), made in 
company with Coleridge, Wordsworth and his sister were 
greatly struck with two Highjand girls whom |ihey met 
on the shore of Loch Lomond. “One of them,” Miss 
Wordsworth writes, “ was exceedingly beautiful. . . . 
They answered us so -sweetly that we wer^ quite 
delighted, at the same* time that they stared at us with 
an innocent^ lodk of wonder. I think I never heard the 
English language sound more Sweetly than from the 
elder of these girls, . . . her face flushed with the rain; 
her pronunciation clear and distinct, yet slow, as if like 
a foreign speech.” This encounter Wordsworth immor¬ 
talised in his lines To a Highland Girl, which originated 
the opening of the poem to his own wife, “(SAc was a 
phantom of delight” This tour also gave rise Ui At the 
Grave of Bums, Stepping Westward, The Solitary Reaper, and 
Boh R<yfs Grave. A second tour in Scotland in 1814, 
produced The Brownie’s Cell, and a few‘other pieces of no 
great note. Other tours, on the Continent, in North 
Wales, and in Ireland, followed. In the summer of 1807 
Wordsworth visited, *fof the first time, the beautiful 
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country that surrounds Bolton Priory, in Yorkshire—a 
visit of which the striking poem^ The White Doe of 
Ryhiom^ was tfie outcome. In 1831 he |)aid, with his 
daughter, a visit to Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford 
before the departure of the latter for Italy. Yarrow 
Revisited, and the touching sonnet, “ A trouble not of clouds 
nor weeping rain” are memorials of thatiexcursion. 

Between 1814 and 1816 Wordsworth’s thoughts were 
directed into a fresh channel, jrhile si^)erintending his 
eldest son John’s preparation for the University. For 
this purpose he read again with Jiim some of the standard 
Latin poets; and was deeply influenced by the magic of 
Vergil’s verse. Laodamia and its companion poem Dion 
(1816) fofin stately memorials of this classical renaissance 
in Wordsworth’s poetic career. 

The exquisite poem Composed upon an Evening of 
Extraordinary Splendour and Beauty ; a series of sonnets 
on the River Duddon (1820); the sonnet on King’s 
College Chapel; To the Skylark, A Momidlg Exercise, and 
Scorn not the Sonnet; TUe Primrose of the Rock, a didactic 
poem on immortality; and two Evening Voluntaries, 
Calm is the Fragrant Air and By the Seashore, with other 
poems and sonnets chiefly didactic, bring us to the close 
of Wordsworth’s poetical cai^er. 

The death by shipwreck of his deeply loved and 
venerated brother John (1805), and, later on, the serious 
illnesa of his sister Dorothy (1832); the death of his 
bosom friend Coleridge (1884), and of his wife’s sister, 
Sarah Hutchinsod, for many years an inmate of Words¬ 
worth’s household; the illness and subsequent death iu 
1847 of . his daughter Dora, who had married a Mr. 
QuiMinan, threw a shadow ovet the poet’s later year% 
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'though these sorrows were met with dignified fortitude 
and deepening religious resignation. On the other hand, 
these years wei% brightened by the evergfbwlng rever¬ 
ence with which the public had begun to cherish a 
namg which *for so long' had been the butt of reviewers* 
ridicule and the object of contemptuous neglect. In the 
summer of 1839 Keble, the author of The Christian Year^ 
and Professor of Poetry in the University;, welcomed 
him, amidst a scene of ijnprecedented enthusiasm, to 
receive from the University of Oxford the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Commod Law. In October 1842 
Sir Eobert Peel conferred upon him an annuity of £300 
per annum from the Civil List in recognition of his dis¬ 
tinguished literary merit. In March 1843, upon the 
death of Southey, he accepted with some reluctance the 
office of Poet Laureate. 

He closed a long and, on the whole, a happy jife at Death. 
Eydal Mount, April 23, 1850, and* was Wied in 
Grasmere churcHyard. 

o 

The most remarkable feature of Wordsworth’s wordaworth’a 
character jiras its singular combination of ‘ the man’s 
lofty and austere self-control, an habitual consecration of 
all &e energies to the highest moral and spiritual aims, 
with the responsive, self-forgetful susceptivity of the 
child. His habits were almost ascetic in their simplicity. 

Like Milton, the levered subject of his sonnet, 

1802f he lived thrdtigh youth and manhood a life of flaw¬ 
less punty; like Milton, too, he lived fti stirring times, 
and showed a capacity for taking a prominent part in 
public affairs; like Milton, lastly, ho spent his whole life 
with ah abiding i^nsfl that heaven had called him* to 
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write something' which should be one of humanity's ' 
landmarks; so that his whole-hearted self-dedication to 

t 

this great work compelled him to live, like his prototype, 
hour by hour and day by day, 

“As ever in the great Taakwoster’s eye^” 

(6) Sympathy But he was deservedly happier and morally greater 
hood than Milton in his relations with womanhood and child- 

chudhood. hood. He * tad nothing of that half-contemptuous 

assumption of woman’s inferionty whifth marks the poet 
of Paradise -Lost and Sanism Agonistes. Milton turned 
his daughters into literary dfudgesj Wordsworth lived 
on terms of frank intellectual equality with his sister and 
his wife, and habitually sought their sympathetic criticism 
of his v^ritings. He wa^ forward to own that one pf 
the brightest gems of his poetry {T)ie DaffodilSy £1, 22) 
was contributed by his wife; and that he owed some 
of his* most characteristic gifts to his sister’s early 
influence: 

“ Slie gave me e^es, she gave me ears ; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears 

A* heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 

And love, and thought, and joy. ” 

The depth of his love a father has been ali^ady 
noted : while his sympathy with childhood is beautifully 
expressed in such well-known poems as /Fa are Sevens 
Lucy,Grayf and Alice Fell. And perhaps an even stronger 
proof of that sympathy was his inclusion among his own 
poems of two beautiful lyrics by his sister Dorothy, 
entitled Address to a Child and The Mother*s Return. Of 
Wordsworth’s own deep-seated childlikeness of soul, that 
divine weakness which is the^seSret of genins, perhaps 
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»the best illustration is to be found in 
Epitaph : 

“ But wOio is he, with modest looks, 

And clad in homely russet brown ? 

He murmurs n^ar the running brooks 
%. music sweeter than their own. 

9 

He is retired as noontide dew, 

Or foufktain in a noon-day grove; 

And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

But he is weak ; both Man and Boy, 

Hath been an idlnr iiS the land; 

Contented if he fnight enjoy 

The things which others understand.” 

Lastly, a prominent feature bf Wordsworth's dharacter (<?) hisIovo of 
was hi« intense constitutional love of Order, Custom, and custom. 
Law. This may seem strange in one who was^ at one 
time so ardent an advocate of the French Revolution. 

Plainly it was jjooted in his sense of the abiding calm 
of Nature, as seen in the Cdmbrisji lakes and mountains. 

That there was an element of fierce revolt latent in him is 
shown by the incident of his one attempt at suicide; and 
doubtless that element co-operated with his enthusiasm 
for ^he dignity of Man as Man, in his brief fever-fit of 
Revolutionary zeal. But it is clear that the subsequent 
history of France proved for him an impressive and never- 
to-be-forgotten object lesson on the moral worthlessness of 
lawless revolt III the period of depression that followed, 
he seems to have anchored his soul in the conception of 
God as Eternal Law. And later, when the French 
Revolution merged itself in the military despotism of 
Napoleon, the whole fprcp of his inborn patriotism fired 
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with a passionate ardour some of his noblest sonnets, ' 
such as Tj the Men of Kent, On the Sul^ugation of Switzer¬ 
land, and ^^ff^ienlhave borne in menwry” t it would appear 
too from his Ode to Duty, written in 1805, that all these 
influences combined had wroughf^ within hj^ a distinct 
‘ consciousness of his need for the guidance of external 
lawj a deepened sense of the kinship vi(hich the unbroken 
order of ni^ture holds with the moral order within the 
soul of man :* 

‘ 

“ Stern Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anythihg sd’fair 
As is the smile upon thy fade : 

Flowers laugh before thee in their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are 
fresh and strong.” 

Certain it is that from this time onwards Wordsworth 
steadily grew in attachment to the Glfarch of England 
as the embodiment of isocial order and moral law, and in 
a steady political conservatism. He was' to the last a 
staunch, though never a bitter opponent of ,the Reform 
Bill and of Catholic Emancipation; and a fanatical 
opponent of the extension ^f the railway system tS^ the 
Lakes. 

I 

wdrdewortb’8 From Wordsworth’s character as a man we pass on 

, to note the distinctive characteristics of his poetic work. 

(<t) Its deleots: 

h) inequauty. The luost obvious of these is its g£gftt jpeqna litj; its 
perp lexing mixture of the sublimest or tenderest poe try 
with the baldest and, at times, the most trivial prose. 

Unfortunately for himself Wordsworth ba^ theories of 
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poetTy, which he dogmatically set forth in the prefaces 
referred to above. In his revulsion from the artificial 
‘‘poetic diction*’ of ibhe school of Pope l^e insisted too 
strenuously on the half-truth that there is no difference 
between tl^ language, of poetry and that of prose. ’ Ho 
deliberately .set to Work to portray the elementary^ 
passions of human nature as found in their native 
simplicity among the unsophisticated poor^ who live in 
perpetual contact with the abiding grandeur and calm of 
nature; and he strove to describe these “situations from 
common life*’ in the language actually used by*the poor, 
purified from its accidental defects. He held that every 
poem must have a “ purpose ”; he said of himself, “ I 
wish to be considered as a teacher or as nothing.” And 
his lifelong sense of having been set apart for a lofty 
poetie mission impelled him to look on every detail of his 
own life, on every thought that flashed across his own 
mind, with an exaggerated seriousness. This, with his 
severe habit of accuracy, led to those little trivialities of i 
prosaic detail which crop out now and then even in these j 
Selections: ® 

“ On summer evenings, I believe, that thei^e 
A long half-hour together I have stood 
Mute.” (*‘ There was a hoy,'* 32.) 

Unless I now 

Confound my present feelings with the past.” 

{Nuttiingf 48, 49.) 

“Though changed, no doubt, from what I was.” . 

{Tintem Abbey, 

What ttue poetry is Tennyson kas unconsciously 
defined in two lines of In Memoriam : 

“ X do but sing because I must, 

J|^nd pipe but sks lilie linnets sing. ” 
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(2) Rastrioted 


Wordsworth him&elf, when criticising Goethe, expressed 
the same thought in one word—“ inevitable.” All tnie 
poetry is “ inevitable.” When we read <^t we feel that 
the poet said it because ** he must.” He did not labori¬ 
ously make it—it “came to him’,'; he wasinspired.” 
'‘Poetry is thus Life at its best—iiidde imm9rtal through 
Beauty and Pleasure. 

But Wordsworth, owing to his cut-and-dried theories 
and his chronic self-consciousness, often fell away from 
this ideal; and we find, as the result, that a considerable 

^ ■* MM ymm. 

percentage of his smaller poems, a large number of the 
sonnets, some of The Prelude^ ahd much of The Excursion^ 
ar e li ttle better than metrical prose. Thus it was that in 
one sense Wordsworth wholly failed to realise his life’s 
anabitiorf. His immortal Vork is to be found clv^ ;fly in 
hie shorter poems, or in scattered passages of The Prelude, 
The Excursion is like a conglomerate rock of fossilized 
mud and pebbles-^but a rock that sparkles everywhere 
with gems of priceless worth. As an ^example of this 
metrical prose, we may j^ake the following lines from that 
poem: 

“ O fof the coining of that glorious tune 
When, prizing knowledge os her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this Imperial realm, 

While she exacts allegiii,nce, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are bom to serre her and obey ; 

Binding herself by statute to secure, 

For all the children whom her soil maintains, 

The rudiments of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth. ” 

Another obvious defect in Wordsworth J s the com- 
parative narrowness of his rangp. « He was emphatically 
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V ma n of one book. That one book was the Lake 
District and the Cumbrian dalesman, who was'its image 
reflected in human flesh and blood. Whon''he travelled 
abroad his heart remained at home; in the Alps and tjhe 
Apeijnines, a>n Como Maggiore, he saw o nly r e- 
miniscences of Helvellyn and Windermere; and the 
“ cottage girls ” of Italy and Switzerland whom he cele¬ 
brated in song are but faint echoes of the Highland lass 
whose beauty so fascinated his sister Dorothy and him¬ 
self. Partly this was constitutional, the outcome of his 
close communion with nature as a child; but largely it 
was the result of his habitual devotion to the fixed rules 
o/^ poetry that he had laid down for his own guidance, 
viz. to describe the elementary ^feelings of humanity in 
the acti^l language of the poor. 

Another distinctive limitation of Wordsworth’s song is (s) Absence ot 
the almost entire a^enoe of the element of pas^onate 
love. Wordsworth has written but one love-poem; and 
that poem had no reference to his wife. Ho first visited 
Dovedale in Company with his future wife, when his 
childish friendship for her was beginning to deepen into 
conscious love; and he does not appear ever to have 
visited it again. That his passion for “Lucy” was a real 
one we cannot doubt; but it appears certain that what- 
'iver his feeling may have been the time, he locked it 
up unuttered in his breast. But its result was, ten years 
later, one of the inpst perfect in the, whole range of 
English love-songs, ** She dwelt among^ the uniroddmi 
In speaking of this as Wordsworth’s only love- 
poem, we take it as representing the set of four 
written at Groslar. And this almost entire absence of 

love-poetry in Wordsworth is no doubt one m^n 

c. 




(4) Vant of 
humour. 


(h) Its merits: 
(1) Purity and 
simplicity of 
style. 
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reason of his want of popularity with the ordiiiar;^ 
reader. 

There is t6o in Wordsworth an entir^ lack of humour. 
The “Prologue” to Peter Pell seems intended to be 
humorous, but so far it is a faj^ire, however instinct it 
may he otherwise with Wordsworth’s happiest character¬ 
istics. Not that this is a very serious defect. There is 
no humour in Milton, and very little in Tennyson. The 
reason why wo regret its absence is that, had Wordsworth 
possessed this saving quality, he would have been kept 
from composing much that might have been, with great 
advantage to his readers, either omitted or wholly 
modified. Had he possessed a sense of humour, he would 
have written a much shqrter and a far more pathetic tale 
of Betty Foy’s troubles, a story that would have given no 
opening for Byron’s cheap sarcasm : 

‘ ‘ Till idl who view the Idiot in his glory 
Conceive the bard the hero of the story. ” 

« • 

And no doubt this want of humour contifibuted largely 
to that prolixity, stiffness, and heaviness of touch 
which are the chief faults of Wordsworth’s .less inspired 
passages. 

Turning from these defects to the positive merits of 
Wordsworth’s song, we notice first that purity and sim¬ 
plicity of style on behalf of which he so strenuously 
fought; for which indeed he was really a martyr, since un¬ 
doubtedly he suffered heavy pecuniary loss and incurred 
endless obloquy and ridicule by his almost fanatical 
advocacy of natural and true, as opposed to the con¬ 
ventional poetic diction. How great was the need for 
this lifelong crusade is perhapa best illustypated by th^ 
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fact that oven he himself did not wholly free himself from 
the stilted phrases of th| so-called Classical School. Even 
he could write of the “ d eadly tub e ” {Beclufe; i. 277), the 
“th undering tu be” {Descriptive Sketches^ 61), where ^in 
eithe^ case he simply mians a gun ; or when speaking of 
an eclipse of the sun, could call it— 

“ the hour 

When Sol was destined to endure 
That darkening of*his radiant face ” ; 

or, again, could use the conventional word numbers for 
“ song ” or “ melody ” (The ^olitunj Reaper^ 18). 

The next, and indeed his most essential characteristic, ( 2 ) Austere yet 

. . vivid natural- 

is his strict t ruth^ his austere and yet vivid naturalness, ness, 
Matthew Arnold aptly says oF him: “ Nature herself 
seems to write for him with her own hare, sheer, pene¬ 
trating power. . . . His expression may often he called 
bald, as for instance in the poem o^ Resolution and 
IndependencCf but^it is bald a| the bare mountain-tops are 
bald, with a baldness which is fuU of grandeur.” We 
feel in reading him that his happiest phrases come from 
direct out-o^door study of nature j be is as accurate an 
o ^erver as Tennyson , though his expression is simpler. 

Here^re a few examples: 

** The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air. ” 

{Lines Written in Eariy Spring ^ 17, 18L) 

** That uncertain heaven reoeived 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.” 

(“ There was a boy,” 24, 25.) 

“Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 

(London, 180B, 



Wordsworth's 
and BhoUey'a 
^ylarh coni' 
pared. 
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** Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 


AlV'bright and glittering the smokeless air.” 

(Weatminater Bridge^ 6, 8.) 


“The busy dor>hawk chas^'^the white igoth 
With burring note.” 

{“ Calm %8 the fragrant a»r,” i22, 23.) 

f. 

“ —did my boat move on ; 

Leaving behind her still, on either side, 

Small circles, glitterii.g idly in, the moon, 

Until they melted all into one track 
Of sparkling light**.” 

Clnjlwence of NatwraZ Objects, 7-11.) 


“ With the din 

Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron.” 


r 

(/&., 83-86.) 


“ Over l\is own sweet voice the stock-dove broods.” 

{Resolution and Independence, 5.) 

“ (the hare) from the ploshj^ earth, 

Raises a mist^ that, glittering' in the sun. 

Runs with her all the way.” 

(/6., 12-14.) 

“ A pool bare to the eye of heaven.” 

{Ib.^J^.) 


*• The brooks which down their channels fret.” 

{hUimaZions of Immortaliiy, 123.) 


We may illustrate Wordsworth’s vivid naturalness by* 
comparing bin? with Shelley when their subject is the 
same. Shelley was to some esetent a disciple of Words¬ 
worth ; from the age of twenty-three he had come under 
his influence, and he wrote To a Sl^hrk in the full 
nfaturity of his powers whenHwenty-eight years old 
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■(1820). Wordsworth composed his Skylark five years 
later; and it would j|ppear that he must have been 
familiar with Shelley's lyric, from several parrallelisms of 
thought which are found in his lines. Let us refresh qur 
memqries with a few oflBhelley's stanzas : 

** Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

^ird thou never wort, 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pqurest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Keen as are tfie ai^rows 
Of that silver sphere, 

Wliose intense lamp narrows 
In the white da:|^ clear, 

Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

t « * ■ ■ t 

Like a glow>worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
dts aerial hu% 

Among the dowers and grass, whicb screen it from the view. 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass. 

Rain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass.” 

Now compare Wordsworth’s poem : 

** Ethereal miitstrel! pilgrim of the sky 1 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound 7 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart cmd eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground 7 
Thy nest which thou canat drop into at will. 

These ^niverag wid^s Composed, that mnsio stilL 
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Leave to the nightingale her sha<ly wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine; 

Whende thou dost pour upon the worRl a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 

True to the kindred points of' Heaven aud°Homc ! 

We must allow at once that Shelley's lyric is far the 
more musical of the two; and far more varied in its 
fanciful imagery. For richness, for luxuriant beauty of 
expression and of thought, Shelley's is incomparably the 
superior. His song is to Wordsworth's what the heavy- 
scented beaped-up profusion of-gorgeous exotic bloom in 
a hothouse is to a bank of primroses and wood-anemones 
in an English coppice. Bwt whgR.weijaxamine his fi delit y 
tp nature, it is different. The stanza describing the 
appearance of the morning star (*‘Keen as are the arrows”) 
is indeed as inimitably perfect in accuracy of fact as it is 
in beauty of expression. So too is the stanza about the 
glow-worm ; and so are the references to a rainbow 
shower, to April grass, and to flowers opening in the 
sunlight after rain. But his skylark is in itself little 
more than a flgment of exuberant fancy. It is false to 
nature at the outset, and hyperbolical all through. 
** Bird thou never wert ” k meaningless. When 'W' ords- 
worth says, ** O Cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, or but a 
wandering voice V* he admirably expresses the phantom¬ 
like ubiquity of that unseen visitor of Spring. Every 
one living in <ihe country is familiar with the cuckoo's 
call; not one person in a hundred has ever seen a cuckoo. 
But it is quite untrue to speak of the skylark as if it 
were always out of sight. On the contrary it usually is 
plainly visible, and at no vfery* great height above its 
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best. It does indeed often soar so high towards the 
noontide brilliance of t^e zenith as to become almost or 
quite invisible ;* and thus it justifies Wordsworth’s 
exquisite description, ‘.‘A privacy of glorious light^is 
thine^” a single line whi A expresses simply and naturally 
a whole stanza of Shelley’s, with its imaginatively com¬ 
plicated metaphor^ There are five things to be noticed 
in the skylark; the rap |:nrous jovousiiess of its s ong; 
the spi ^ual thr ead 

to .^e^neslieneath; the rg|dd,jdhi:ation of Rs ; 
and the^si^^nness with wMcli itbmka off its song and 
drops down into its nest on the ground. Each of these 
points is reproduced by Wordsworth with exquisite 
tnith anji felicity; Shelley, while he enlarges upon the 
first point, does not even hint at the others. Lastly, 
S helley’s Ivric is wholly non-moral : it doee not touch 
our higher nature, it is purely sensuous; whereas Words¬ 
worth’s poem is a true echo of the Great Teacher who 
bade us consider •the lilies and learn the lesson of trust 
from the birds of the air. Withemt being in the least 
degree dull or (fidactic, it is worth a dozen sermons; and 
the closing •couplet triumphantly vindicates £he literal 
truth of the singer’s earlier utterance ; 

“ One impulse from eT vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.” 

(The Tables Turned^ 21-24.) 

We may next notice the seriousness and sanity that 
uniformly characterize Wordsworth’s work. His poetry 
reflects himself. He resolutely kept his life and his 
singing tun^ to the keynote of truth and soberness. 
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There is nothing morbid, sentimental, or sensuous about? 
his verse’ Like his own Leechgatherer, his simplest 
themes are alVays 

, “ ^Vith something of a lofty utterance drest— 

Choice word and measured phrase, . . 

.a stately speech; 

Such as grave livers do in Scotland use, 

Religions men, who give to Ood and man their dues.’* 

(4)Unoom- With this quality Wordsw,orth’s stern, uncompromis* 
morauty^ ing morality is nearly associated. Here he is in shaqi 
contrast to Byron and Shelley; Byron, the poet of 
licentious lawlessness, ancl Shelley, the apostle of revolt 
against the marriage-law. He seldom touches upon the 
theme of lawless or unlawful love; and when compelled 
to do so, he uses all the power of his art to n^ke his 
readers feel its essential baseness. Like all Englishmen, 
he reverenced Nelson’s patriotism and admired his 
genius, but he could not pass over the one great blot on 
his life; and hence while taking Nelsom as, in the main, 
his model for the CJiebracter of the Happy Warrior^ he is 
careful to tell us that he could not publicly associate 
Nelson’s name with the poem. <» 

j5) Sympathy Another prominent characteristic of Wordsworth's 
^ man as jg jjjg deep Sympathy for man as m an. 'This 

indeed, as we fiave already seen, was the avowed aim of 
his whole poetic career; to dignify the g*^t elementary 
passions of humanity by an imaginative sympathy which 
shows them an(| the external nature which is their back¬ 
ground to be parts of one divinely ordered, harmonious 
whole. T he active inteiff sL.be togk jiuJdm-JEtaash 
l^aa ilution vividly il liigtrates hia ^nthiiHi^umi fnr hiim^Hy. 
Other examples of this trait* are to be in ^ 
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^oli^ry Jieapp \ where his whole soul is stirred to its 
depths by hearing a Highland lass singing in a harvest- 
field; I?od JRoy'i Grave, where he indignantly contrasts 
the self-centred ambitipn of Napoleon with the rough 
and ready abortion of J^uman freedom as against social 
tyranny of that “ wild chieftain of a savage clan ” ; and 
his stirring appea^ To the Men of Kent : 

' * * In Britain is one breath ; 

We all are with you ijow from shore to shore; 

Ye Men of K.entj ’tis victory or death 1 ” 

Or take again his vivid delineation of a mother’s 
longing for a lost son, I'he Aj^iciim of Ma/rgaret, or the 
beautiful touch in “ Calm is the evening air" where he 
listens after sunset to the various sounds of nature: 

“•Wheels and the tread of hoofs are heard no more; 

One boat there was, but it will touch the shore 
With the next dipping of its slackened oar ; > . 

Faint sound, that, for the gayest of fhe gay, 

Might giv^ to serious thought a moment’s sway, 

As theJLast token of Man’s toUsomo day.” 

Or we may* note the introduction, in his musings 
upon the landscape of the Wye valley, of “the burthen 
of the mystery, the heavy and the weary weight of all 
this linintelligible world,” as parallel to the grief he feels 
amid the budding tenderness of spring to think “ what 
man has made man .” The Leechgatherer bringsIbome 
to him the moral dignity that man may still keep amid 
the dreariest surn^ndings—a thought which is even more 
emphatically brought out in The Old Cumberland Beggar^ 
F or the death of he moums^ with a passionate, 

p erB<pal grie £ and a large-hearted charity for that poet’s 
failings, whi^h strikes us all the more when we remember 
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his unbending severity towards Nelson. For there was 
this great difference between the two: Burns's sins were 
sins of frailty^ confessed and deplored as such; Nelson's 
sin^ like that of Lancelot and (iuinevere in Tennyson’s 
, Idylls of the King^ struck at the very roots of social order, 
and was therefore to Wordsworth intolerable. In the 
close of his poem on the Feast ofs Brougham Castle 
we find an admirable contrast between the Minstrel’s 
glowing praises of warlike ambition and Wordsworth’s 
own ideal of life as exemplified in the “good Lord 
Clifford'’: 

“How he, long forced in hunible walks to go, 

Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tamed. 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
Tlie silence that is in the starry sky, 

* The sleep that is among the lonely hills. ” 


' (6) Sympathy 
for dumb 


<onimals. 


His sonnet, again, on the departure of Sir Walter Scott 
from Abbotsford for Naples is at once a touching illustra¬ 
tion of genuine personal friendship and of Wordsworth’s 
peculiar power of realizing an imaginative sympathy 
between external Nature and Man. 

Closely connected with this human sympath^^ is 
Wordsworth's marked tenderness for animal life. In 
the Prelude he tells us that until he was twenty-three 
years old external Nature was his supreme passion, 
and Man merely subordinate, an “accidental grace” 
to set off her beauty or grandeur. It was In the period 
of gloom, consequent upon the crushing of his Freneh 
Revolution enthusiasms, that he learned to love Man 
for*hi8 own sake and not Nature’s. He addg; 
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‘*Far less had then 

The inferior creatures^ beast or bird, attuned 
My spirit to that gentleness of love 
(Though they had long been carefully observed). 

Won from me those minute obeisances 
Of tcJbderness, wlfich I may number now 
With my first blessings.” {PreludCf viii. 356-362.) 

In the Sparrovfs Nest he tells ns that it was the early 
influence of his sister Dorothy (the “ Emmfeline ” of the 
poem) that taught him tliis sympathetic reverence for 
bird-life; and in another -poem he describes that 
influence in vivid contrast* with his own boyish thought¬ 
lessness : 

‘ ‘ Oh ! pleasant, pleasant w^ro the days. 

The time, when, in our childish plays, 

*My sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly ! 

A very hunter did I rush , 

Upon the prey ;—with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake to bush ; 

But site, God love her, feared^o brush 
The dust from oflF its wings.” 

{To a Butterflyy 10-18.) 

The story of Hart-leap Well repeats this childish 
contrast on a scale of higher interest, where the poet him¬ 
self and a shepherd who tells him the story, take the 
place of Emmeline j while Sir Walter, who has hunted 
the hart to des^tti, embodies the ruthless recklessness 
into which, but for his sister's influence, Wordsworth 
might himself have grown. In this poem, however, there 
is' an added interest, a deeper solemnity. For Nature 
mourns for the hunted hart; and shrinking with horror 
from its death, as from 9 foul murder, she does ivhat 
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she can to show her pity for the animal’s cruel fate, and' 
to punish the unfeeling jiride of t]ie man who caused it. 
Nature, conceived of as uue with the Deity immanent in 
clouds and air and leafy grove, doves and cares for all 
, unoffending creatures; and thePf poem ends, as pole- 
ridge’s companion poem Tlie Ancimt Mariner does, with 
an emphatic plea for humanity towarda» all living things: 


Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing .that feels.” 


f7) Sympathy 
for vegetable 
life. 


Wordsworth even goes further than this, and extends 
the lesson of tenderness 'to everything that lives. He 
tells us {lAnes Written in Early Spring) that it is his faith— 


“ tl)at every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes” ; 

I 

and six lines further on, as if to warn us that this is no 
mere fancy, he says of the budding twigs: 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure*there.” 

i ^ 

Again in Nutting^ Wordsworth describesi how the sight 
of broken, branches and drooping leaves gave him a 
“ sense of pain,” and warns his sister Dorotny to move 
among the hazels gently—^ ♦ 

with gentle hand 

Touch—rfor there is a spirit in the woods.” 

And in his poem HnimnUy, Wordsworth expressly con* 
nects humanity ^to man with humanity to the brutes, and 
with a reverent regard even for the brief life of flowers. 
(8> Vivid and Lastly, we may notice the power and truth of Words- 
worth’s imagezy. Seldom does he use mere convenrional, 
cladaical comparisons, such a» ccmstituted tjie stock-in- 
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• trade of poets of the pro-Natural school. In one place, 
indeed, we find him reproducing Milton’s archaic 
astronomy, where blinded Samson complains that for 
him the sun is dark— . 

“ And^ilent as the^moon, 

When %he deserts the night, 

Hid in her^vacant interlunar cave ; 

in his lines to The Moon — 

* And when thy beauty in the shadowy cave 
Is hidden, buried in its rAonthly grave **; 

and in the somewhat artificial poem addressed to his 
wife She was a phantom”) the metaphor ** pulse of th e 
machine ” is both mixed and unhappy, suggesting an odd 
combination of an anatomist and an automaton-maker. 
But, broadly speaking, Wordsworth’s imagery comes 
direct from his intense communion with that living 
world of leaf and stream and sky in which he lived and 
moved and had" his being.* The Yew Tree of Lorton 
Vale is glad *to furnish weapons ’to the Border warriors 
bred beneath ifs shade for their forays against the Scot, 
or their patriotic struggle with France {Yewkrees^ 4-8). 
His imagination, fired with martial ardour, gives life 
even to the weapons and armour hanging in Lord 
Olififord’s castle, and makes them call aloud to their 
owner to use them once more on the battle-field (Feast of 
Brougham CaMle^ 142-6). Sometimes Wordsworth’s 
imagination proiipts him to felicitous descriptive metsr 
phors, as in the snake-like convolutions of the yew-tree^s 
trank (YeuhtreeB^ 16-18); the tidal “respirations” of 
the sea (Excursion^ viii. 141, and Tour in 18$$^ xxxvi 
11); the g]»en moss-^own stones that lie scattered 
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under the shady trees, “ like a flock of sheep ” {Nutting^ 
35*37 ); the flocks “gilded ”by t^e sunset, or the “hazy 
ridges ” rising in aerial perspective like a ladder whereon 
angels may ascend to heaven -(An Evening of Extra¬ 
ordinary Splendour^ 32, and 4^-52); thei weiglj.t of 
dead Custom which binds us down like “frost” {Intima- 
tions of Immortality, 128, 129), or the two succeeding 
lines of that ode where the faculties that still retain 
traces of their pre-natal spiritual power are compared to 
the smouldering embers on the hearth which may at any 
moment be fanned into a {lame ; or again, that exquisite 
passage where the delicate grace of a child’s pure nature, 
so easily sullied by the temptations of later life, is com¬ 
pared to the gem-like dewdrop whose rainbow hues 
vanish the moment it comes in contact with the earth 
(To H. C.j 27-33). Clouds often furnish Wordsworth 
with his happiest comparisons ; the poet himself wanders 
“ lonely as a cloud” (The DaffodiU, 1); the knight rides 
“ with the slow motion of a summer cloud ” (Hartleap 
Welly 2); kingdoms ar^ to “shift about,' like clouds” 
(Roh liofs Gravey 91); and the decrepit Leechgatherer 
stands motionless, or else drags his body, hi$> limbs, and 
his staff painfully one after the other, like a cloud, 

“That heareth not th^lond winds when they call; * 

And moveth all together, if it move at all. ” 

{Eesolution and Independence^ 75, 76.) 

Sometimes Wordsworth merely plays with his fancy, 
as when he likens a daisy to a nun, an innocent maid at 
court, a queen, a starveling, a warlike Cyclops, a fairy's 
shield, or a star (To the Daisy), Sometimes, with more 
inspired vision, he sees in the long line of dancing 
d«iflbdils the twinkling stars* of* the Milky. Way; and 
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"itheir gay movement is as the laughter of the rippling 
waves {The Daffodils^ 7-14); or he hears the cataracts 
“ blow their trumpets ” from the mountain ridges as they 
fall {iTdimaticns of ImmortalUyt 25). Or, again, for him 
in his intei\se realization of the all-pervading life of 
nature, a solitary mountain-peak towers, a grim and 
awful Phantom, tjireatening doom {Influence of Natural 
OhjectSf 21-29); or a grove of yew-trees becomes a 
pillared temple haunted by,ghostly shapes of fear {Yew- 
trees^ 20-33). Sometimes, too, he makes a deliberate 
and well-weighed comparison; as when the old Leech- 
gatherer, bowed-down and motionless, is pictured by the 
complementary images of a boulder, perched on some 
bare hill-top, and a sea-beast crawled forth and basking 
on the shore {Resolution and Independence^ 56-62); or 
where man’s ever-shifting apprehension of moral truth is 
likened to a water-lily floating on the surface of the 
waves, though rooted below in the' “ stable earth ” 
{Eotjcursion^ v. 56^69). 

Of the sterling merit of Wordsyrorth’s poetry, both in 
substance and fn style, no better proof perhaps can be 
given than the fact that he is, next to Shakspere", the great 
source of popular quotations that have become proverbial, 
though few perhaps are aware af their authorship. How 

•k 

many have quoted the couplet 

11“ Alas the gratitude of men 
J| Hath oftener left me mourning,” 

without being aWlu’e that they are the closing lines of 
Sinmt Lee^ the Old HwrUsman ; and how familiar to us all 
is the vivid picture summoned up by the lines 

t * The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
^0^t4ouble, swaif shadow ” j 


Wordsworth a 
source of 
popular 
quotations. 
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and yefc probably not one person in a hundred could put 
his finger on the quotation, whkh occurs in the sixth 
stanza of ** Ywiirow UnvisitedJ* As further examples, 
from these Selections, of quotations that have become 
part of the current coin of the laSnguage, woimay instance 
the following: 

** Ami *tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes.” 

{Lines Written in EaHy Spring^ 11, 12,} 

- » 

“ O cuckoo 1 sliall I call thee bird. 

Or but a wandering Voice ? ” {To the Cuckoo^^ 3,4.) 

“The river glidebh at his own sweet will.” 

( Westminster Bruige^ 12.) 

** Thy eoul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 

{London 180 9.) 

, “The good old rule 

1 . . . . . the simple plan, 

, That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 

{Rob Boy^s Orave^ 37-40.) 

“They dash upoft that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude.” 

* {The Daffc^Usy 21, 22.) 

“The Child is father of the Man.” {The Rainbowy 7.) 

* ‘ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food.” 

{*' She was aphantoniy' 17, 18.) 

“The light that never was, on sea or land.” 

{Peele CasUet 15.) 

** The gldry and the freshness of a dream.” 

{Intimations of ImmortqiZUy, 5.) 

“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

' * {Ib., 203, 204.) 
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> No survey of Wordworth’s poetry would be complete Wordsworth’* 
without including some notice of his attitude towards towards 
Nature and Science, '*as contrasted with that of other 
poets who preceded or followed him. 

The foregoing sketc^ of his life and poetry will Bhve 
already madf it clear that Wordsworth’s Nature is a 
living Presence, the highest and best of all teachers. 

The Prelude is a systematic account of Wordsworth’s 
own moral and spiritual education in Nature’s school. 

All his poems ar6 more or less tinged with this central 
thought. To Wordsworth’s mind complete insfensibility 
to these impressions is the mark of spiritual death—a 
state set forth in the description of Peter Bell : 

“ A primrose by the^river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 

To be that is to be reprobate. Even careless, sei^se 
wrapped natures are at times touched by the Inystic 
hand and hear the still small voice. The “boy,” in There 
was a whose whole soul is absorbed in the chilUish 
delight of challenging the owls to reply to his “ mimic 
hootings ”—even he, in some pause of silence, is startled 
into a spiritual awe by the sound of far-off mountain- 
tonjants, or by the sight of^the “solemn imagery” of 
wood and lake; just as Wordsworth himself (Influence 
of Natural Objects^ 21-44), in the midst of his boyish 
escapade on Esthwaite Lake, was terror-stricken b^ the 
apparition of the huge peak of Wetherlam, as it rose 
above the nearei^ mountain-ridges; and for days after¬ 
wards was troubled with shadowy hauntings of 
inexplicable dread. 

On the other hand| Wordsworth’s idgfil saint is .the 

d 
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being who, from childhood onwards, is habitually ‘ 
responsive to Nature’s touch. To such an one Nature 
is all-sufficient j both aa a moral law to restrain from 
evil and as an inspiration to rous^ to active good. This 
ideHl the poet met, or imagined^ he met, epshrine^ in 
real flesh and blood in the “Lucy” of Jiis Dovedale 
dream, whose education Nature herself is represented 
as conducting in the well-known poem, “ Three years 
she grew ” : 

‘ ‘ Tho floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall tihe fail to see, 

Even in the motions of the storm, 

Grace that shall mould the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where i^ivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty horn of mtirmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face f 

The two italicised lines have become proverbial; and 
the whole ‘poem forms an admirable compendium of 
Wordsworth’s philosophy. 

Here he stands alone, oj; almost alone. To poeto of 
the school of Pope, Nature is a convenient storehouse 
of conventional images; or, at best, is something that 
may become poetical, if sufficiently set off with tricks of 
phrase and the paint of metaphor. To Shakspere, and. 
even to Tennysoh, Nature is seldom more than a vividly 
S3nnpathetic background for human emotion and human 
thought. But vdth Wordsworth all this is reversed. In 
the main body of his poetry N^tmi^e comes first and Man 
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second, subordinated to Nature; though Wordsworth 
realised that m 9 .h hitpself half creates,” as well 
as “perceives,” the glory of the universe aground him 
(Tintern Abbeyy 105, 106). In The Frehdey too, lij 
admitsk that the imaginal»on “ must give, else never can 
receive ” \ and m The Excursion this latter view begins 
to predominate, until in the fragmentary Recluse it 
culminates in the wedding of the “discerning intellect 
of Man” to the “gopdly•universe.” 

The poet whose attitude towards Nature approaches Shelley's view 
nearest to Wordsworth’s is Shelley. But there is this compared 
great difference : with Wordsworth, Nature is “ both law 
and impulse”; with Shelley, she is “impulse” alone, 
and sympathises with his chronic attitude of revolt— 
his ceaseless and exclusive assertion of individual liberty. 

Again, for Wordsworth, Nature is one; for Shelley she 
is virtually many; and in this respect Wcxrdsworth 
resembles the old type of the stern, self-controlled, law- 
abiding Jew, with his revefrent worship of the one 
Jehovah; while Shelley is the passionate, sensuous, law¬ 
less Gentile, widi his free, familiar worship of “ gods 
many and lards many.” And from this fundamental 
difference between Shelley and Wordsworth there arises 
inevitably another, viz. that Shblley, in viewing Nature, 
perceived only that which appealed vividly to his 
sensuous self, as the brilliancy of the morning star or 
the tumultuous harmonies of the wind. He had no 6y«s, 
as Wordsworth had, fur the homely and th^ commonplace. 

But we must not overlook the obvious limitations in Wordsworth’s 
Wordsworth’s attitude towards Nature. The Nature he 
communed with was the Nature of the English Lakes. 

The burning fsirocco, thb cA^erwhelming avalanche, the 
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dreary skeleton-strewn Sahara, the frozen solitudes of 
the Pole, the tiger’s cruel beauty, and Jhe death-rattle of. 
the snake—all these, and such as these, he ignores, 
pence arises the tone of complacent optimism that 
pervades his poems. He sits amidst the buddings loveli¬ 
ness of Spring, and the only thought that damps his joy 
is the remembrance of “what man^has made of man.” 
How different are the reflections of the hero of Tennyson’s 
Mwitdy seated amid the same beautiful surroundings: 

For nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal; 
The Mayfly is torn by the swaljow, the sparrow spear’d by the 
shrike, 

And the whole little wood where I sit is a world of plunder and 
prey.” 

It is for Tennyson, not for Wordsworth, that Nature 
“red in tooth and claw with ravine shrieks against his 
cre^d ” that Love is the ruling power in the universe. 

Of Science Wordsworth knew little or nothing, Cole¬ 
ridge, would sometimes entice him tOrview the marvels 
that could be shown with a pocket magzdfler or perhaps 

a microscope: '' 

« 

“Glasses he had, that little things display, ♦ 

The beetle panoplied in gems and gold, 

A mailed angel on a battle-day; 

The mysteries that cups of flowers enfold, 

And all the gorgeous sights which fairies do behold.” 

(‘ GaMU of Inddence* Stanzas, 60-54.) 

But his habitual attitude towai'ds the scientist proper’' 
was one of intolerant aversion,' as towards^ 

“one, all eyes, 

Philosopher ! a fingering slave, 

One that would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s gravA” ” {A Poet*s ElpUaph, 17-20.) 
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He is indeed more discriminating in his prose preface to 
a poem composec^ in 18^9, “T/ws lawn, a carpet all alive” 

It is not, he says, the practice of analysing aird dissecting 
that makes people soulless; that idea has become pre- 
valenli chiefl)^ because, ai a rule, it is soulless people who 
iake to dissecting. And he adds; “ The beauty in form of 
a plant or an anin^l is not made less but more apparent 
as a whole by more accurate insight into its constituent 
properties and powers. . A Savant who is not also a poet 
in soul and a religionist in heart is a feeble and unhappy 
creature.” Still the fact remains that Wordsworth’s 
dominant temper of mind is best expressed in The Tables 
Twned ; 

“Sweet is the lore which Natitre brings ; 

Ouf meddling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things;— 

We murder to dissect. 

Enough of Science and of Art; 

Close up those barren lea\ies ; 

Come forth, and bring with you % heart 
That watches and receives. ” 

In this raspect we must admit that Words'^»rorth was contrasted 
faulty and one-sided. Nature has secrets that have to Tennyson’*, 
be sdught. Wordsworth’s *‘wise passiveness” is only 
one side of the question. Tennyson gives us the other 
side, in the wide and accurate knowledge of science that 
his poetry evinces. Hence his greater delicacy of touch 
and deeper insi^h in his treatment of the outward 
manifestations of Nature. The mere meditative gaze 
of-a Wordsworth will never det-ect those significant little 
hints which the accurate eye of the man of science notes, 

Mned fts he is to the^haibit of careful dissection and 
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of 
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minute observation—hints which Tennyson often turns 
to vivid poetic account. Wordsworth ^ould never have 
written such lines as— 

“ Breaks thou deep vase of chillmg tears 
That Orief haih shaken into 

« 

In one point Tennyson and Wordsworth are wholly 
agreed in their view of science. BoSh deprecate most 
strongly the dead agnosticism, the all-pervading mater¬ 
ialism, to which a one-sided and absorbing devotion 
to physical science is too apt to lead. And it is in the 
main his dread of this result that makes Wordsworth so 
intolerant towards science. He writes: 

** Science advances with •gigantic strides ; 

But arc we aught enriched in love and meekness ? ’* 

{To the Planet Venus^ 7, 8.) 

—lines with which may be compared a long passage in 
The Excursion (iv. 941 et s^.), where he traces the 
downward tendency of science to a contemptible self- 
centred atheism; aneV a similar passage at the close of 
Musings near AqmpendentCf in MemcniAs of a Tow in 
Italy. * • 

So much for the mafi and his writings. Ol his 
personal appearance and habits several word-portraits 
have been painted. The two best are one by himself 
and* one by Carlyle. 

Wordsworth.has described himself in Starms written 
in his pocket-copy of Thomson’s Castle of Indolehce. 
It is, of course, in a sense, a fancy portrait; but it 
was drawn from the life, and is wonderfully, c)iar^- 
tef istic: 
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‘ Out of our valley’s limits did he roam ; 

Full many a t^me, upon a stormy night, 

His voice came to us from the neighbouring height: 

Oft could we see him driving full in view 
At mid-day when the ^un was shining bright; 

What ill iitras on him, what he had to do, 

A mighty wbnder bred among our quiet crew. 

Ah ! piteous sight it was to see this Man 
When he came back to us, ,a withered flower,— 

Or like a sinful creature, pale and wan. 

■ 

Down would ho sit; and without strength or power 
Look at the common grass*from hour to hour : 

And oftentimes, how long 1 fear to say. 

Where apple-trees in blossom made a bower. 

Retired in that sunshiny shad^ he lay ; 

And, like a naked Indian, slept himself away. 

Some thought far worse of him, and judged him wrong : 

But verse was what he had been wedded t/<); ' * 

And his own mind did like a tempest strong 

Come to him tints, and drove the weary Wight along. ” 

These lines jjprtray Wordsworth, the inspired poet. ByCariyis. 
Carlyle, who thought little of his poetry, but deeply 
reverenced the man, has thus described him :—** His face 
bore marks of much, not always peaceful, meditation: 
the look of it not bland or benevolent, so much as close, 
impregnable and hard: a man multa tacere loquive paratus 
in a world where he had experienced no lack of contra¬ 
dictions as he strode along ! The eyes were not very 
brilliant, but tliej had a quiet clearness: there was 
enough of brow, and well-shaped; rather too much of 
che'ek (‘horse-face* I have heard satirists say), face of 
squarish shape, and decidedly longish, as I think tl;e 
head itself wAs {Us “length*^ going horizqptal): he was 
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large-boned, lean, but still firmly knit, tall and strong- 
looking when he stood; a right goo<? old steel-gray 
figure, with a fine rustic simplicity and dignity about 
hi^, and a veracious strength looking through him.” 

As a poet, competent critics ^ce Wordswo rth yaf ter 
Dante, Shaks pere, Spenser^ and Milton; but inferior 
only to mich masters of song astliesoT As a man he 
ranks even higher than as a poet. There are few who 
have been more typical of the English race at its best 
than was the great Cumbrian dalesman, combining, as 
he did, the childlike genius qf Nelson with the square- 
hewn strength of the Iron Duke. With him, as with 
Wellington, “the path of duty was the way to glory”; 
and he, too, found 

'|ij “ the toppling crags of Duty scaled » 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun.” 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE.' 

1770. Wordsworth born at Cockermouth, Cumberland, April 7. 

1774. Louis XVI. succeeds to the throne of Frante. Death of 

Goldsmith. 

1775. Commencement of the war between England and her 

American Colonies. 

1776. Declaration of American Independence, July 4. ; 

1780. Rodney defeats the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. 

War with Holland. 

1782. Close of th^ American War ; recognition of the Independ¬ 
ence of the United States. •* 

1789. Commencement of the French Revolution; storming of 
the Bastille, July 14. 

^93. Execution of Louis XVI. France declare war agai^t 
England. ' ‘ , 
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*1796. Death of Burns, July 21. 

1797 . The troops of Napoleon occupy Venice. Venetian 

Republic extinguished. Mutinies in the fleet. 

1798. Nelson almost destroys the French fleet in the Battle of 

the Nile. 

» 

1799 . ^Napoleogh declared Blrst Consul. 

1800. Death of Cowper. 

1801. Parliamentary^ Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

1802. Suspension of the war with France by the Treaty of 

Amiens. 

ft 

1803. Renewal of the war with France. A French army 

occupies Switzerland. > 

1804. Buonaparte becomes Er^peror of France under the title of 

Napoleon I. His preparations for invading England. 
1806. Victory of Trafalgar, Oct. 21 ; death of Nelson. Death of 
John Wordsworth, Feb. Q, 

1808. Commencement of the Peninsular War. 

1809. Birth of Tennyson. 

1814. Abdication of Napoleon ; he retires to the island of Elba. 

1815. Escape of Napoleon from Elba. Repewal of the* war. 

Victories of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. 

1819. A reform meeting at Manchester dispersed by the soldiery; 

several-persons k lied and woupded. 

1820. Accession of George IV. Death of Keats. 

1822. Death of Shelley. 

1824. Death df Byron. 

1829. Catholic Emancipat’on'Bill passed 

1830. * Accession of William IV. « 

1832. Reform Bill passed. Death of Sir Walter Scott, Sept. 21. 

1833. Abolition of slavery, 

1837. Accession of Queen Victoria. 

1839. Chartist insi^prection. 

1846. Com Lawe ri^iealed. 

1860. Death of Wordsworth at Rydal Mount. April 23. 
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PART. IL 


ON REVISITING THE WYE ABOVE TINTERN 

ABl^EY. 


Five years have past; five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters ' and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their moyntain-springs 
With a soft inland murmur.—Once again 
Do I behold these steep* and lofty clifEs, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts *nf more deep seclusion ; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

* The day is come when I again repose 
^ Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
*Mid groves and copsea Once again I see 
These hedgChrows, hardly hedge-rows^ little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild ; these pastoral farms, 
Gr^en to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees 1 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 


Of vagfant dwellers in the hou*^>Aring;^<jods, 
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Or of some hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The hermit sits alone. 

« These beauteous forms, 

Through a long absence, have not l:)een to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s ^ye : 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the dih 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, • 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, ^ 
With t]::anquil restoration.;—feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure ; such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered, acta 
Of kindness and of love, l^or less, I trust. 
To them I may have owed another gift. 

Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood, 
In wiiich the bui^hen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 

Is lightened :—that serene and blessed moodj 
In which the affections gently lead us on,—* 
Until, the‘breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
Wcfsee into the life of things. 

^ If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh ! how oft— 

In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upqj^' beatings of my heart— 
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How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 66 

O sylvan Wye 1 thou wanderer thro* the woods, 

How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 

And now, with fleams of half-extinguished thought, 
With many recojfiiitions dim and faint, ’ ^ ^ 

And*somewhat of a sad perplexity, 60 

The picture of the mind revives again : 

While her® I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, . 65 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among thesei* hills ; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams. 

Wherever nature led : more like a man 70 


Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyii^ days,’ • 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all.-» I cannot paint 76 

What ^hen I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love, 80 

That had no need of a remoter charm. 


By thought supplied, nor any interest 
TJnborrowed from the eye.—That time is past. 

And all its aching joys are now no more. 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 85 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe. 
Abundant recompence. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless yout^ ; but hearing oftentimes 


90 
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The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample po^er 
To chasten and subdue. And 1 have felt 
A presence tliat disturbs me with th© joy 
^ Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sub^pie 95 

Of something far more deeply interfused,* 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, • 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels , 100 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the' woods, 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 105 

Of eye, and ear,—both what they half create, 

And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my* purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 110 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the mofe 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay : 

For thou art with me here upon the banks 

Of this fair river ; thou my ^dearest friend, lljl 

My dear, dear friend ; and in thy voice I catch 

The language of my former heart, and read 

My former pleasures in the shooting lights 

Of thy wild eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 

May I behold ii\ thee what I was once, 120 

My dear, dear sister I and this prayer I make, 

Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ^tis her privilege, 

Through, all the years of this ogr life, to lead 

From joy to jo^: for she can so inform 125' 
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The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Bash judgment^, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings -ghere no kindness is, nor all 130 

Thef dreafy intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 

Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 135 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free. 

To blow against thee : "and, in after years, 

When these wild e6stasles shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure ; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 140 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
« For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh ! then, 

If . solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 

Should be thy portion, with wlm^ healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 145 

And these my ex.hortations 1 Nor, perchance— 

If I should be where 1 no more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams • 

Of j)ast existence—^wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 150 

We stood together ; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came 

Unwearied in that service : rather say ^ 

With warmer love—oh I -with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, » 156 

Thataft^ many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty clifi^ 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake ! 
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INFLUENCE OF NATURAL OBJECTS 

* ® 

IN CALLING FORTH AND STRENGTHENING THE IMAGINATION 
, IN BOYHOOD AND EARLY YOUTH. 

V* 

One summer evening (led by her) I found 
A little boat tied to a willow tree 
Within a rocky cave, its usual home. 

Straight I unloosed her chain, and stepping in 
Pushed from the shore. It was an act qf stealth 5 
And troubled pleasure, nor without the voice 
Of mountaiii’-echoes cHd my boat move on ; 

Leaving behind her still, oil either side, 

Small circles glittering idly in the moon, 

Until they melted all into one track 10 

Of sparkling light. But now, like one who rows. 

Proud of his skill, to reach a chosen point 
With an unswerving line, J fixed my view 
Upon the summit of a craggy ridge, 

The horizon’s utmost boundary ; far above 16 

Was nothing but the stars anfi the grey sky. 

She was an elfin pinnace; lustily 
I dipped my oars into the silent lake. 

And, as I rose upon the stroke, my boat 

Went heaving through the water like a swan ; 20 

When, from behind that craggy steep till then 

The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and huge, 

As if with voluntary power instinct, 

Upreared its head. I struck and struck again, 

And growing still in stature the grim shape 25 

Towered up betyreen me and the stars, and still, 

For so it seemed, with puriiose of its own 
And measured motion like a living thing, 

Strode after me. With trembling oars I turned) 

J^ud through the silent water stole my way 30 

Ba«k to the covert of the willow tree ; 
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There in her mooring-place I left my bark,— 

And thrqpgh the meadows homeward went, in grave 

And serious mood ; but after I had seen 

That spectacle, fQr many days, my brain 36 

Worked with a cjim and undetermined sense 

Of unknown modes of being ; o^er my thoughts 

There hung a darkness, call it solitude 

Or blank desertion. No familiar shapes 

Remained, no pleasant images of trees, 40 

Of sea or sl^, no colours of green fields ; 

But huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a*troUble to my dreams. ' 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe I 46 

Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought 1 
’And giv’st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion ! not in vain, 

By day or star-light, thus from my first dawn » 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 60 

The passions tliat buiSd up our human soul ; 

Not vrtth the mean and vulgar works of man ; • 

But wi<3i high objects, with enduring things, 

Wi,^h life and nature ; purifying thus ^ 

The elements of feeling and of thought, 66 

And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain aijd fear,—until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 

Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
With sy^nted kindness. In November days, . 60 

When vapours rolling down the valley made 
A lonely scene more lonesome ; among woods 
At noon ; and *mid the calm of sun:Lmer nights, 

When, by the margin of the trembling lake. 

Beneath the gloomy hills homeward I went . 66 

In s^^litude, such intercourse was u^ne ; 
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Mine was it in the fields both day and nighty 
And by the waters, all the summer long. 

r ^ 

(i 

And in the frosty seasoTi, when the sun 
Was set, and, visible for many a i^ile. 

The cottage windows through the twilight blafzeti, 
.1 heeded not their summons : happy time 
It was indeed for all of us ; for me 
It was a time of rapture 1 Clear and loud 
The village clock tolled six,—X wheeled about, 
Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
That cares not for his home.—All shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ide, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures,.—the resounding horn, 
The pack loud-chiming, and the hunted hare. 

So through the darkness and the cold we flew. 

And not a voice was idle : with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron ; while far-distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward .were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent tmy, or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng, 
To cut across the reflex of a star ; 

Image, that, flying still before me, gleamed 
Upon the glassy plain : and oftentimes, 

When we had given our bodies to the wind. 

And all the shadowy banks oh either side 

Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 

The rapid line of motion, then at once 

Have I, reclitiing back upon my heels,' ^ 
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f 

Stopped short; jet still the solitary .clifiEs 
Wheeled me—even as if the earth had rolled 

With visible motion her diurnal round !, 

Behind me did th6y stretch in solemn train, 
Feebler and feebljr, and I stood and watched 
Till ail was tranquil as a summer sea. 

Ye presences of Nature in the sky 
And on the earth ! Ye visions of the hills ! 

And souls of lonely places ! can 1 think 
A vulgar hope was yours when ye employed 
Such ministry, when ye through many a year 
Haunting me thus among my boyish sports, 

On caves and trees, upon the woods and hills, 
Impressed upon all forms the characters 
Of danger or desire ; and thus did make 
The surface of the universal earth 
With triumph and delight, with hope and fear. 
Work like a sea ? 

Not uselessly employed, 

Might I pursue i^is tl^me througl\ every change 
Of exercise and play, to which the year 
Did summon us in his delightful round. 


THE rainbow. 

Mv heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 

So was it when my life began ; 

So It it now I am a man ; 

So be it when X shall grow old, 

Or let me die 1 

The Child is father of the Man ; 

And 1 could wish my days to be 
* Bound eaoh to .each by natural piety. 


105 
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RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE. 

I. 

r 

Tujsrb was a roaring in the wind all night; 

The rain came heavily and fell ill floods ; 

But now the sun is rising calm akd bright; ^ c 

The birds are singing in the distant woods ; 

Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods ; 5 

The jay makes answer as the magpie cnatters ; 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters. 

c 

II. 

r 

All things that love the sun are out of doors ; 

The sky rejoices in the mbrnifig’s birth ; 

The grass is bright with rain-drops on the moors 10 
The hare is running races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Jlaises a mist, that, glittering in the sun. 

Runs with her all the wa^", wherever she doth run. 

III. 

1 was a traveller then upon^he moor, 15 

I saw the hare that raced about with joy ; ^ 

I heard the woods and distant waters ro^; 

Or heard them not, as happy as a boy : 

The pleasant season did my heart employ ; ' 

My old remembrances went from me wholly ; 20 

And all the ways of men,*so vain and melancholy. 

IV. 

But, as it sometimes chanceth, from the might 
Of joy in minds that can no further go, 

As high as we; have mounted in delight 

In our dejection do we sink as low ; 25, 

To me that morning did it happen so ; 

And fears and fancies thick upon me came ; 

<Dim sadn^—and blind thoughts, I knew not, nor could 
name. < ^ 
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V. 

I heard the^ky-lai4c warbling in the sky ; 

And I bethought me of the playful hare : 30 

Even such a happy fchild of earth am I ; 

«Even a^ these blissfbl creatures do 1 fare , 

Far from the world I walk, and from all care ; 

But there ni^ come another day to me— 

Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty. 35 


VI. 

My whole life I have lived*in pleasant thought, 

As if life’s business were a summer mood ; 

As if all needful things would come unsought 
To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 

But how can he expect thiSt others should 40 

Biyld for him, sow for him, and at his call 

Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all ? 

VII, 

I thought of Chattertoiif the marvellous boy. 

The .sleepless soul that perished in his pride ; 

Of him wh© walked in glory and in joy 46 

Following his plough, along the mountain-side : 

By our own spirits are we deified : 

^ We poets in our youth be^in in gladness ; 

But thereof come in the end despondency and madness. 

VIII. 

Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, • 50 

A leading above, a something giy€»n. 

Yet it befell, that, in this lonely place, 

When I with these untoward thoughts had striven, 
Beside a pool bare to the eye of heaven 
1 saw a man before me unawares : • 

The oldest man he seemed that^ ever wpre grey hairs. 


55 
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IX. 

Asa huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
r^ouchcd on the bald tup of an eminence ; 

Wonder to all who do the same espy, 

By what means it could thitheif come, and T^hence ; 60 

So that it seems a thing endued with sense : 

Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself ; 

X. 

Such seemed this man, not all alive nor dead, 

Nor all asleep—in his ej^treme old age ; 65 

His body was bent double, feet and head 
Coming together in life’s pilgrimage ; 

As if some dire constraint of pain, or rage 
Of sickness felt by him in times long past, 

A more than human weight upon his frame had cast. 70 


XI. 

Himself he propped, limba> body, and pale face, 

Upon a long grey staff of shaven wood : 

And, still as I drew near with gentle ])ace, 

Upon the margin of that moorish flood 

Motionless as a cloud the old man stood, 75 

That heareth not the loud winds when they call ; 

And moveth all together, if it move at all. 

XH. 

At length, himself unsettling, he the pond 

Stirred with his staff, and flxedfy did look 

Upon the muddy water, which he conned, 80 

As if he had been reading in a book : 

And now a stranger’s privilege I took ; 

^ And, drawing to his side, to him did say, 

This morning gives us promise of a glorious day." 
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Xlll. 

A gentle anSwer did the old man make, 85 

In courteous speech which forth he slowly drew : 

And him with further words I thus bespake. 

What occupation do you there pursue ? 

This is a lonesome place for one like yon.** 

Ere he replied, a flash of mild surprise 90 

Broke from tfie sable orbs of his yet-vivid eyes. 

*xiv. 

His words'came feebly, from a feeble chest, 

But each in solemn order fgllowed each, 

With something of a lofty utterance drest— 

Choice word and measured phrase, above the reach 95 
Of ordinary men ; a stately speech ; 

Suph as grave livers do in Scotland use. 

Religious men, who give to God and man their dues. 


XV, 

He told, that to these waters he had come 

To giither leeches, being old and poor : 100 

Employment hazardous and wearisome ! 

And he had many hardships to endure : 

From pond to pond he roamed, from moor to moor ; 
Housing, with God’s good help, by choice or chance, 

And in this way he gained*an honest maintenance. 105 

XVI. 

The old man still stood talking by my side ; 

But now hidf‘voice to me was like a stream 
Scarce heard ; nor word from word could I divide; 

And the whole body of the man did seem 

Like one whom I had met with in a dream ; HO 

Or like a man from some far region sent, 

To givcf me human strength, by apt ad|;nonishment. 
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My former thoughts returned : the feai^that kills ; 

And hope that is unwilling to be fed ; 

.Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills ; 116 

And mighty poets in their miseiy dead. 

—Perplexed, and longing to be comforted, 

My question eagerly did I renew, 

How is it that you live, and what is it you do ? ” 


He with a smile did then* his words repeat ; 120 

And said, that, gathering leeches, far and wide 
He travelled ; stirring thus about his feet 
The waters of the pools where they abide. 

“ Once I could meet with T^hem on every side ; 

But they have dwindled long by slow decay ; , 125 

Yet still I persevere, and find them where I may.” 

XIX. 

While he was talking thus**the lonely place, 

The old man’s shape, and speech—all troubled me . 

In my mind’s eye I seemed to see him pifce 

About tlie weary moors continually, 130 

Wandering about alone and silently. 

While I these thoughts within myself pursued. 

He, liaving made a pause^, the same discourse renewed. 


XX. 

And soon with this he other matter blended, 

Clieerfully utjiered, with demeanour kind, 136 

But stately in the main ; and when he ended, 

I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit man so firm a mind. 

. Grod,” said I, be my help and stay secure ; 

Pll think of J;he leech-gatherer on the lonely* moor 1 ” 



‘IT IS A BEAUTEOUS EVENING.” 

f 

«IT le A BEAUTEOUS EVENING.” 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea : 
Liisten ! the mighty being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 

Dear child ! dear girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 

Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year; 

And worshipp’st at the Temple's inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. 


‘‘WHEN I HAVE fiOBNE IN MEMORY.” 

When I ha^^e borne in memory what has tamed 
Great nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swortls for ledgers, and desert 
^The student's bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my country !—am I to be blamed ? 

Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art^ 
Verily, in the bottom, of my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

For dearly we prize thee ; we who find 

In thee a bulwark for the cause of men : 

And I by my affection was beguiled : 

What wonder if a poet now and then. 

Among the many movements of his mind, 

Felt fox' thee as a lover or a child ! 
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TO H. C. 

SIX YEARS OLDr 

O THOU ! whoefe fancies from afar are brought ; 

^ Who of thy words dost make a nio^k ap{>areh 
And fittest to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion and the self-born carol; 

Thou faery voyager 1 that dost float 6 

In such clear water, that thy boat 

tf 

May rather seem ^ 

To brood on air them on an earthly stream ; 

Suspended in a stream as clear as sky, 

Where earth and heaven dd make one imagery 10 

O blessed vision ! happy child ! 

Thou art so exquisitely wild^ 

I think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot in future years. 

I thought of times when* Paiji might be thy guest, 16 
Lord of thy houses and hospitality ; 

And Grief, uneasy lover * never rest 
Bui when she sate within the touch of thee. 

O too industrious folly 1 * ^ , 

Q vain and causeless melancholy ! 20 

Nature wili either eiid thee quite ; 

Or, lengthening out thy season Of delight. 

Preserve for thee, by individual right, 

A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks. 

What hast thou to do with sorrow, 26 

Or the injuries of to-morrow 1 

Thou art a dew-drop, which the mom brings forth, 

in fitted to sustain unkindly shocks, 

Or to be trailed along the soiling earth ; 

A gem that glitters 'while it lives, 90 

And jio forewarning gives ; 

B\^t, at the touch of wrong, without a strife 
Slips in a moment out of life. ^ 
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- YEW-TREES. 

Thbre is a yew-t/ee," pride of Eorton Yale, 

Which to this stands single, in tUe midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore ; 

Not loth to furnish weapons fbr the bands 
Of XJmfraVllle or Percy ere they marched , 6 

To Scotland’s heaths ; or those that crossed the sea • 
And drew their sounding bows at Azincour, 

Perhaps at earlier Crecy^ or Poictiers. 

Of vast circumference and gloom profound 

This solitary tree ! a*liviftg thing 10 

Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 

Of form and aspect too magnidcent 

To be destroyed: But worthier still of note 

Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale, * 

Joined in one solemn and eapacious grove ; 15 

Huge trunks ! and bach particular^trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Up-coiling, and invetca-ately convolved ; 

Nor uninformed with phantasy^ and lookrf' 

That threaten the profane ;— a pillared shade, 20 

Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue. 

By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 

Perennially—beneath whose sable roof 

Of bohghs, as if for fiestal purpose, decked 

With unrejoicing berries—ghostly shapes 25 

May meet at noontide ; Fear and trembling Hope, 

Silence and* Foresight ; Iji^th the skeleton 

And Tiipe the shadow ;—there to celebrate, 

As in a natural temple scattered o’er 

With altars undisturbed of mo^y stone, 30 

United.worship; or in mute repose ‘ 

To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara’s inmosl^caves. * 
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AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 

I SHiVEB, Spirit fierce and bold, 

At thought of what I now behold : 

*As vapours breathed from dun^ons cold, 
Strike pleasure dead, 

So sadness comes from out the mould 
Where Burns is laid. 

And have I then thy bones so near. 

And thou forbidden to a^pe^r ? 

As if it were thyself that’s here 
I shrink with pain ;• * 

And both my wishes and my fear 
Alike are vain. 

Off weight—nor press on weight !—away 
Dark thoughts !—they came, but not to stay 
With chastened feelings would I pay 
The tribute due 

To him, and aught that hides his cla> 

From mortal view. 

!Fresh a^ the flower, whose modest worth 
He sang, his genius “ glinted ” forth. 

Rose like a star that touching earth, 

For so it seems. 

Doth glorify its humble birth 
With, matchless beams. 

The piercing eye, the thoughtful brow, 

The struggling heart, where be they now ?— 
Full soon the aspirant of the plough, 

The prompt, the brave. 

Slept, with the obscurest, in the low 
^d silent grava 
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1 mourned with thoueands, but as one 
More <ieeply g^rieved, for he was gone 
Whose light 1 hailed when first it shone^ 

And showed my youth 

How verse luay build a princely throne ,36^ 

* On humble truth. 

Alas 1 VEshere’er the current tends. 

Regret pursues and with it blends,— 

Huge Orifiers hoasy top ascends 

By Skiddaw seen,— 40 ‘ 

Neighbours we were, and loving friends 
We might hare been ; 

True friends though diversely inclined ; 

But heart with hearfand mind with mind. 

Where the main fibres are entwined, 45 

Through Nature’s skill, 

May even by contraries be joine^ 

More closely still. 

* 

rnie {;ear will start, and let it flow ; 

Thou “poor Inhabitant below,” 60 

At this dread moment —even so— 

* Might we together 
Have sate and talked where gowans blow, 

Or on wild heathdl*. 

What treasures would have then been placed 55 

Within my reach ; of knowledge graced 
By fancy what a rich repast I 
But why go on 1 — 

Oh ! spare to sweep, thou mournful blast. 

His grave grass-grown. GO 

There, too, a son, his joy and pride, 

(Not three weeks past the striplings died,) 
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Lies gathered to his father’s side. 

Soul-moving sight! 

Yet one to which is not denied 65 

Some sad delight. 

For he is safe, a quiet bed 
Hath early found among the dead, 

Harboured where none can be misled, 

Wronged, or distrest ; 70 

And surely here it may be sa,^d 

That such are blest. 

« 

And oh for thee, by pitying ^race 
Checked oft-times in a devious race, 

May He who halloweth the place 76 

Where man is laid , 

Receive thy spirit in the embrace 
For which it prayed ! 

Sighing I turnqd away ; but ere 

Night fell I heard, or seemed to hear, 80 

Music that sorrow comes not near, 

A ritual hymn, 

Chanted in love that casta out fear 
By Seraphim. 


“SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT.” 

She was a phantom of delight 
■ When first she gleame<l upon my sight; 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair'; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From Ma^time and the cheerful dawn ; 
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“SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT.” 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To l^unt, to startle, and waylay. 10 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

4Her househdld motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 15 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 
For huhian nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorroVs, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, k)ve,•kisses, tears, and smiles. 20 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will,, 25 

Endurance, foresight, streng^, and skill; 

A perfect womaq, nobly planned, 

Tp warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 30 


ODE TO DUTY. 

Stern daughter of the voice of God ! 

O Duty ! if that name thou love 
Who art^E» light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 

Thou, who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set f|;ee ; 

And calmest the weary strife of frails humanity ! 
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There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 10 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth : , 

^ Gla*d hearts I without reproach or blot; 

Who do thy work, and know it iiot^ 

Oh, if through confidence misplaced 16 

They fail, thy saving arms, drc^ power J* around them 
cast. 

Serene be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature l&e. 

When love is an unerring light, • 

And joy its own security, 20 

And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need. 

m 

I, loving freedom, and untried ; 26 

No sport of every random gust^ 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust: 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred 30 

The task, in smoother walke^to stray ; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if 1 may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

1 supplicate for ^y control; 36 

But in the quietness of thought: 

Me this UDchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires : 

My hopes no mor^must change their name, 

I long for a reppse that ever is the same^. 40 
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Stern lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flojeers laugh before thee on their beds ^5 , 

And fHigrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh 
and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful power I 
I call thee : I myself commend 60 

Unto thy guidance fiom this hour ; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end 1 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give ; 65 

And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live 1 


ON A PICTURE OF PEELE CASTLE IN A STORM. 

I WAS thy neighbour once, thou rugged pile ! 

Four sumtuer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee : 

I saw thee eveiy day ; and all the while 
T)iy form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 

So pure the sky, so quiet was the air ! 6 

So like, so veiy like, was day to day 1 
Whene’er I lo^ed, thy image still was there j 
It trembled, but it never passed away. * 

How perfect was the o&lm ! it seemed no sleep; 

No mood, which season takes away, or brings; 

I could have fancied that the mighty deep 
Was even the gentlest of all g^ntie thinga* 


10 
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Ah ! THEN, if mine had been the painter^s hand, 

To express what then 1 saw ; and add the gle^in, 

Tlie light that never was, on sea or land, 16 

The consecration, and the poet’s dream ; 

■ I ^vould have planted thee, thou hoar^^ pile, 

Amid a world how different from this ! 

Beside a sea that could not cease to smile ; 

On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 20 

Thou shouldst have seemed a treatfare-hou^ divine 
Of peaceful years ; a clironicle of heaven ;— 

Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine , 

The very sweetest had to thee *been given, 

A picture had it been of lasting ease, 26 

Elysian quiet, without toil or stt*ife; 

No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, - 
Or merely silent Nature’s breathing life. 

Such, in the fond ilhtfeion of my heart, 

Such picture would T at that time have made : 30 

And seen the soul of truth in every part, 

A stedfast peace that might not be betrayed. 

So once it would have been,—’tis so no more ; 

I have submitted to a new control : 

A power is gone, which nothing can restore ; Jp 

A deep distress hath humanised my soul 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I have been : 

The feeling of my loss will ne’er be old ; 

This, which I knoWJ I speak with mind serene. 40 

Then, Beaumont, friend ! who would have been the friend, 
If be had lived, of him whom I deplore, 

This-work of thine I blame not, but commend ; 

This sea in anger, ^nd that dismal shore. 
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O *tig a passionate work I—^yet wise and well, 45 

Well chosen is»the spirit that is hero ; 

That hulk which labours-in the deadly swell, 

This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear ! 

And thfSi huge castle, feitanding here sublime, 

I love to see the look with which it braves, 60 

Cased in the iinjeeling armour of old time, 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 

Farewell, farewell the heaH that lives alone, 

Housed in a dream, at distance from the kind I 

Such happiness, wherever it be known, 66 

Is to be pitied ; for ’tis surely*blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 

And frequent sights of whatsis to be borne 1 
Such fights, or worse, as are before me here.— 

Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 60 


CHARACTER OP THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 

■ 

Who is tlie happy warrior ? Who is he 
ThaCt^very man in arms should wish to be? 

—It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought: 6 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright: 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern • 

WTiat knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 10 

But makes his moral being his prime care ; 

Who, doomed to go in company with pain, 

And fear, and bloodshed, miserable train 1 ^ * 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; • 
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In face of these doth exercise a power 16 

Which is onr human nature’s highest dower f 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 

Hy objects, which might force the soul to abate,, 

Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; * 20 

Is placable—because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice j * 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure. 

As tempted more ; more able <k> endurp. 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 25 

Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

—’Tis he whose law, is reason ;* who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 

Whence, in a state where naen are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 30 

And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
labours good»on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows : 

—Who, if h^ rise to station oV command, 85 

Rises by open means ; and there will stand * 

On honourable terms, or else retire, * 

And in himself possess his own desire; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Heeps faithful with a singJ,eneBs of aim ; 4^^ 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 

Whom thsy must follow ; on whose head must fall, 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all: 

Whose powers ehed round him in the common strife, 46 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined ‘ 

Great issues, jspod or had for hunum kind, . 50 
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Is happ 7 as a lover ; and attired 
With sudden brightness^ like a man inspired ; 
And, through the lieat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made. And sees what he foresaw ; 

Or an unexpected call succeed, 

Come -^hen it will,*is equal to the need : 

—He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty*for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 

Sweet images ! which, wheresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart; and sucfi fidelity 
It is his darling passidn to*approve ; 

More brave for this, that be hath much to love :— 
’Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye. 

Or left unthought-of in obscurity,— 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot^ 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not-^ 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most ddth value must be’won : 
Whom nhither shape of danger can dismay, 

Kor thought of tender happiness betray; 

Who, pot content that former worth stand fast, 
Ltooks forward, persevering to the last. 

From well to better, daily^elf-aurpast; 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must to sleep without his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofltable name— * 

Finds tx>AEort in himself and in his cause ; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause : 
This is the happy warrior j this is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be. 
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THE SONNET. 

* 

Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room ; 

^ncl hermits are contented with *their cells ; 

And students with their pensive^citadels ; 

Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 

Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar for bloom, 6 

High as the highest peak of Furness-fells, 

Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells : 

In truth the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is : and hence for me, 

In sundry moods, ’twas pastime to be bound 10 

Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground ; 

Pleased if some souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight.of too much liberty. 

Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 


PERSONAL TALK. 


I AM not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk,-^ 

Of friends, who live within an easy walk. 

Or neighbours, daily, weekly, in my sight : 

And, for my chance-acquaintance,' ladies bright, 6 

Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the stalk. 

These all wear out of me, like forms, with chalk 
Painted on rich men’s floors, for one feast-night. 

Better than suc]^ discourse doth silence long, 

Long, barren silence, square with my desire ; 10 

To sit without emotion, hope, or aim. 

In the loved presence of my cottage-fire, 

And listen to the flapping of the flame, 

Or kettle whispering its faint undersong. 
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IT. 

* • 

** Yet life,” you say, is life ; we have seen and see, 16 
And with a living pleasure we describe ; 

And fits of sprightly* malice do but bribe 
The l^g^id mind into activity. 

Sound sense, and love itself, and mirth and glee 

Are fostered Ijy the comment and the gibe.” 20 

Even be it so; yet still among your tribe, 

Our daily world^s true v^orldlings, rank not me I 
Children are bl^st, and powerful; their world lies 
More justly balanced ; partly at their feet, 

And part far frond them:—j^weetest melodies 26 

Are those that are by distance made more sweet; 

Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 

He is a slave ; the meanest we can meet! 

III. 

Wings nave we,—and as far as we can go, 

We may find pleasure : wilderness and wood, 30 

Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 

Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 

Bound these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 35 
^pur pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 

Matter wherein right voluble I am, 

To which I listen with a ready ear ; 

Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear,— 40 

The gentle lady married to the Moor ; . 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb. 

* 

’ " IV. 

Nor can I not believe but that hereby 
Great gains are mine ; for thus I live repaote 
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From evil-speaking ; rancour, never sought, 46 

Comes to me not; malignant truth, or lie. , 

Henbe have I genial seasons, hence liave I 

Smooth pasaioDO, smooth discourse, ^and joyous thought: 

And thus from day to day my little boat 

Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 60 

Blessings J)e with them—and eternal praise. 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares— 

The poets, who on earth have imtde us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by hsavenly lays ! 

Oh 1 might my name be numbered among theirs, 66 

Then gladly would 1 end my mortal days. 


ADMONITION. 

WBLL^may’st thou halt—and gaze with brightening eye ! 

The lovely cottage ih the guardian nook 

Hath stirred thee deeply ; with its own <lear brook, 

Its own small pasture, alihost its own sky 1 

But covet not the abode forbear to sigh, 6 

As many do, repining while they look ; 

Intruders—who woxild tear from Nature’s book 
This precious leaf, with harsh impiety. 

Think what the home must ber if it were thine. 

Even thide, though few thy ^ants I—^Roof, window, door, 10 
The very flowers are sacred to the poor, 

The roses to the porch which they entwine: 

Yea, slII, that now enchants thee, from the day 
On which it should be touched, would melt away. 
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“THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US.” 

• * 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

Oetting and spending, we lay waste our powers 
LitUe we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 

The sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 6 

The winds that will be howling at all hours. 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God 1 I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 10 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreath6d horn. 


SONG AT THE FEAST* OP BROUGHAM CASTLE. 

HtoH in >the breathless hall the minstrel sate. 

And Emont’s murmur mingled with the song.—^ 

The'words of ancient time I thus translate, 

A festal strain that hath been silent long :— 

“ From town to town, from tower to tower, 6 

The red rose is a gladsome flower. 

Her thirty years of winter past, 

The red rofie is revived at last; 

She lifts t|^r head for endless spring. 

For everlasting blossoming : 10 

Both roses flourish, red a^d white: 

In love and sisterly delight 

The two that were at strife are blended, 

Aod all old troubles pow are endedt-^ 
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Joy I joy to both ! but most to her 
Who is the flower of Lancaster 1 
Behold her how she smiles to-day 
On this f^eat throng, this brigjit array ! 

• Fair greeting doth she send to all 
From every comer of the hall^ 

But chiefly from above the board 
Where sits in state 6iir rightful lord,*, 

A Clifibi’d to his own restored 1 

They came with banner, cspear, and shield ; 
And it was pfoved in BosWorth-fiel^. 

Not long the avenger was witlistood— 

Earth helped him witluthe*ory of blood : 

St. George was ior us,, and the tnight 
Of blessed angels crowned the"right. 

Loud voice the land has’uttered forth, 

We loudest in the faithful north : 

Our fields rejoice, our mountains ring, 

* Our streams proclaim a welcoming ; 

Our strong-abodes and castles see 
The glory of their Royalty* 

How glad is Skipton at this hour— 

Though lonely, a deserted *Tower; 

Knight, squire, and yeoman, page and groom 
We haye them at the feast of Brouglfm. 

How glad Pendragon—though the sleep 
Of years be on her I —^e shall reaj) 

A taste of this great pleasure, viewing 
As in a dream her own renewing. 

« Rejoiced is Brough, right glad I deem 
Beside her ^ttle humble stream ; 

And she that keepeth watch and ward 
Her statelier Elden’s course ,to guard; 

They both are happy at ^is hour,“ ^ 

Though each is but a lonely tower*:— 

But here perfect joy and pride 
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For 6ne fair house by £mout*s side, 

This day, dist^guished without peer 
To see her master and to cheer— 

Him, and his lady-mother dear ! 

^ Oh ! it was a time forlorn , 6iS 

When the fatherless was born— 

Give her wings that she may fly, 

Or she twses her infant die I 

Swords that are with slaughter wild 

Hunt the,mother And the child -60 

Who will take them from the light ? 

- Yonder is a man in sight—' 

Yonder is a house*—bvft where ? 

No, they, must not entet* there. 

To the caves, and to the brooks,* 66 

To the clouds of heaven she looks ; 

* She is speechless, btifr her eyes 
Pray in ghostly agonies. 

Blissful hCary, mother mild. 

Maid an4 niother undeflled, 70 

Save a tnothor and her child ♦ ♦ 

NOw who is be that bounds vtith joy 
On Carrook*af side, a shepherd-bOy 1 
No thoughts Hath* he but thoughts that* pass 
Light as the wind along tho grass. 75 

Can this He he who hither came 
In secret) Hke a smothered flame ? 

O’er whom such thankful tear^ were ^hed 
For shelter, and a poor man's hread ! 

God loye? the child ; and God hath willed 80 

That those dear words should be fulfliled, 

The lady's words, when forced away, 

The l^t she to- her Ij^he did say : 

‘My cri<ru!^ my oVn, thy fellow-guest 

I*may hot be ; -but rest fchee,^ rest* 85 

For lowly shepterd's life is best 1 * * 
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* Alas ! when evil men are strong 
No life is good, no pleasure long., 

The hoy must part from Mosedale’s groves, 

^nd leave Biencathara’s rugged coves, 90 

And quit the flowers that summer brings 
To Glendermakiii’s lofty springs ; 

Must vanish, and his careless cheer 
Be turned to heaviness and fear. 

—Give Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praise I 06 

Hear it, good man, old in da^^s ! , 

Thou tree of covert and of rest 
For this young bird that is distress ; 

Among thy branches safe he lay, 

And he was free to sport and play, 100 

When falcons wore abroad for prey. 

A recreant harp, that sings of fear 
And heaviness in Clifford's car ! 

I said, when evil men are strong, 

No life is good? no pleasure long, 106 

A weak and cowardly untruth ! 

Our Clifford was a happy youth. 

And thankful through a weary tixfle, 

That brought him up to manhood’s prime. ^ 

—Agaiti he wanders forth at will, 110 

And tends a flock from hill to bill: 

His garb is humble ; ne’er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien ; 

Among the shepherd grooms no mate 

Hath he, a child of strength and state ! lib 

Ydt lacks not friends for simple glee, 

Not yet for higher sympathy. 

To his side the fallow-dee# 

Came, and rested withoutjfear; 

Th^ eagle, lord of land and sea, 120 

Stooped down to pay him fealty ; 

And both the undoing flsh that swim 
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Through Bowscale-tam did wait on him ; 

The pair’^were servants of his eye 

In their immortality ; 125 

And glancing, gleaming, dark or bright^ 

Msrvgd to and fro, for his delights 
He knew the rocks which angels haunt 
Upon the mountains visitant; 

He hath kenned them taking wing : 130 

And into caves where faeries sing 
He hath entered ; and been told 
By voices how men lived of old. 

Among the heaven s.,h is eye can see 

The face of thing that is to be ; 135 

And, if that men report him right, 

His tongue could whisper words of might. 

—^Now another day is come, 
fitter hope, and nobler doom ; 

He hath thrown aside his crook, 140 

And hath buried deep his book ; 

Armour rusting in hi^ halls * 

On the \)lood of Clifford calls ;— 

t 

* Quell Scot,’ exclaims the lance— 

Bear me to the heart of France, 145 

Is the longing of the shield— 

Tell thy name, thou trembling field ; 

Field of dehth, where’er ^hou be. 

Groan thou with our victory I 

Happy day, and mighty hour, 150 

When our shepherd, in his power. 

Mailed a^d horsed, with lance and sword, 

To his ancestors restor^ 

Like a re«f,ppearing ster, 

Like a gloxy- from afar^ 155 

First shall head the flock of war ! ** 

Alas) the ixapasstoned minstrel did ijot know 
How, by Heavea'* grace, thia Cliffiard'e 


heartjyas frai^d, 
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How he, long forced in humble walks to go. 

Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tftmed. 160 

Love had he Lmnd iu huts where,poor men lie ; 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry ^y, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

In him the savage virtue of the race, ‘ * 166 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead : 

Nor did he change ; but kept'in lofty*place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Qlad were the vales, and every cottage hearth ; 

The shepherd-lord was honoured more and more ; 170 
And, ages after he was laid in earth, 

** The good Lord Clifford ” was the name he bore. 


.LAODAMIA. 

« 

"With sacrifice before the rising morn 
Vows liave I made by fruitless hope inspired ; 

And from the infernal gods, 'mid shades forlq^n 
Of night, my slaughtered lord have I required : 

Celestial pity I again implore ;— 6 

Restore him to my sight—great Jove, restore !” 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

With faith, the suppliant heavenward lifts her hands ; 

While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her countenance brightens—and her eye expands ; 10 

Her bosom heavee*and spreads, her stature grows; 

And she expects the issue in re||K>se. 

O terror ! what hath she perceived ?—O joy ! 

What doth she look on ?—whom doth she behold ? 

Her hero slain upon the beach of Trof ? 

His vitai^presence ? bis corporeal mould ? 


15 
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It is—if sense deceive her not—’tis he ! 

And a gqjl leads him, wingM Mercury ! 

Mild Hermes spake—and touched her with his wand 
That calms all fear; ‘‘Such grace hath crowned thy prayer, 
Ij^damla 1 that at Jove’s command * 21 

Thy husband walks the paths of upper air : 

He comes J;o tarry with thee three hours’ space ; 

Accept the gift, behold him face to face ! ” 

Forth sprang the impassioned queen her lord to clasp ; 
k Again that consummation she essayed ; 

But unsubstantial fqrm eludes her grasp 
As often as that eager grasp was made. 

The phantom ]>arts—but parts to re-unite, ’ 

And re-assume his place before her sight. 30 

Protesil&us, lo ! thy guide is gone I 
Confirm, I pi’ay, the vision with thy voice : 

This is our palace,—yonder is thy •throne ; 

Speak, and the floor thou tjread’st on will rejoice. 

Not to appal me have the gods bestowed 35 

This previous boon ; %nd blest a sad abode.” 

“Great Jove, Laodamia ! doth not leave * 

His gifts imperfect:—spectre though I be, 

1 am not sent to scare thee or deceive; 

But in reward of thy fidelity. 40 

And something also did my worth obtain; 

For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 

“ Thou finowest, the Delphic oracle foretold 
That the first Greek who touched the Trojan strand 
Should die ; but me the threat could not withhold : 45 

A generous cause a victim did demand ; 

And forth 1 leapt upon the sandy plain ; 

A self-devoted chief—by Hector slain.” 
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“ Supreme of heroes—bravest^ noblest^ best! 

Thy matchless courage I bevrail no more» ^ 50 

Which then, when tens of thousands were deprest 
By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 

^Thou fbund’st—and I forgive thee—here thou art— 

A nobler counsellor than my poor heaft. 

A 

** But thou, though capable of sternest deed, ^ 65 

Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave ; 

And he, whose power restores thee;, hath decreed 
• Thou should’st elude the malice of the gravb : 

Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 

As when their breath enriched, ThcAsaliaft air. 60 

“No spectre*greets me,—no vain shadow this ; 

Come, blooming hero, place thee by my side ! 

Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this daj^, a second time thy bride ! 

Jove fsowned in heaven : the conscious Parcsa threw 66 
Upon those roseate lif)S a Stygian hue. 

“ This visage tells thee that my doom is past: 

Nor should the change be mourned, even if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 

And surely as* they vanish. Earth destroys • 70 

Those raptures duly—Erebus disdains : 

Calpi pleasures there abide—majestic pains. * 

“ Be taught, O faithful consort, to control 

Rebellious paSsio^ ; for the gods approve 

The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul; 75 

A fervent, not ungdvemable, love. 

Thy transports moderate ; and jpeekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn—” 

“ Ab, wherefore not Hercules by force 

Wrest from thp guardian monster of the tuml> ^ 
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Aloestis, a reanimated corse, 

Given Imck* to dwell on earth in vernal bloom ? 

Medea's spells dispersed the weight of years. 

And JElson stood ai^ youth 'mid youthful peers. 

Me*! 

“T!3ie §ods to us are merciful—and they 86 

Yet further may relent: for mightier far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star^ 

Is love, thotigli oft to agony distrest, 

And though his favourite seat be feeble woman's breast. 

■ 

“ But if thou gdest, I *follosw—” “ Peace ! ” he said,— 91 

She looked upon him and was calmed and cheered ; 

The ghastly colour from his lips had ded ; 

Tn his deportment, shape, and mien, appeared 

Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 95 

Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 

He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose* course is equable and pure ; 

No fears to beat away—no strife to heal— 

The past imsighed for, und the future sure ; 100 

Spake of heroic arts in gyaver mood 
Bevived, with finer liarmony pursued ; 

Of all that id most Beautebus—imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellumd streams. 

An ampler ether, a dfViner air, ^ 106 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 

Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest d^y 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the soul shall enter which hath earned 

That privilege by virtue.—?* Ill,” said he, 110 

*‘ The end of man's existence I discerned. 

Who f^om ignoble games and revelry 
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Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight. 

While tears were thy best pastime, day and flight; 

“ And while my youthful peers befove my eyes 116 

^ach hero following his peculiar bent) 

Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports,—or, seated in the tent, 

Chieftains and kings in council were detained ; 

What tim% the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 120 

t 

“ The wished*for wind was given : —I then revolved 
The oracle, upon the silent sea ; 

A rid, if no worthier led the way, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foremost prow in pressing ro the strand,— 126 

Mine the first blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 

“ Yet bitter, oft-times bitter, was the pang 
When of thy loss I thought, belovM wife ! 

On thee too fondly Sid my memory hang, 

And on the joys we shared in mortal life,— 130 

The paths which we had trod—these fountains^ flowers ; 
My new-planned cities, and unfinished to wens. 

“ But shoul(f suspense permit the foe to cry, 

‘ Behold they tremble ! —haughty their array, 

Yet of their number no one dhres to die 1 ’ ' 136 

In soul T swept the indignity away : 

Old frailties th^u recurred :—but lofty thought, ^ 

In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. 

And thou, thou^ strong in love, art all too weak 
In reason, in self-government too slow; 140 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 
Our blest re-union in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathised ; 

Be the affections raised and solemnised. 
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“ Learn,*"by a mortal yearning, to asceud— 145 

Seeking a Higher o]j>ject. Love was given. 

Encouraged, sai^ctioned, chiefly for that end; 

For this the passion to excess was driven— 

Tha^^l^elf might be annulled : her bondage prove ^ , 

Hie fetters of a dream, opposed to love.”- 150. 

Aloud she shrieked ! for Hermes reappears 1 

Round the dear shade she would have clung—■’'tis vain : 

The hours are past—too brief had tliey been years ; 

And him no mortal effort can detain : 

Swift, toward the realms that know not earthly day, *155 
He through the portal*takes his silent way. 

And on the palace*floor a lifeless corse she lay. 

Thus, all in vain exhorted and reproved. 

She perished ; and, as for a wilful crime, 

By the just gods whom no weak pity moved, 160 

Was doomed to wear out her appointed time. 

Apart from happy ghosts, that gather flowers 

Of blissful quiet 'mid unfading bowers. 

• 

—Yet tears'to humati sufl'ering are due ; 

And n^ortal hopes defeated and overthrown , 165 

Are mourned by man, and not by man alone, 

» As fondly he^believes.—TJi^on the side 
Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 

A knot of spiry trees fgr ages grew 

From oilt the tomb of him for whom she died ; 1*70 

And evei*, when such stature they liad gained 
That Iliuin% walls were subject to their view. 

The trees* tall summits withered at the sight; 

A constant interchan ere of errowth and blight 1 
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COMPOSED UPON AN EVENING O? EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY SPLENDOUR jSnB BEAUTY. 


I. 

Had this efiTulgence disappeared 
With flying haste, I might have sent, 

Among the speechless clouds, a look 
Of blank astonishment; 

But ’tis endued with power, to stay, 5 

And sanctify one closing day, 

That frail mortality may see— 

What is ?—ah no, but what can be I * 

Time was when field and watery cove 

With modulated echoes rang, 10 

While choirs of fervent angels sang, 

Their vespers in the grove ; 

Or, crowning, star-like, each some sovereign height, 

* Warbled, for boaveu above and earth below, 

Strains suitable to both.—Suchlioly rite, 16 

Methinks, if audibly f'epeated now 
From hill or valley, could not move 
Sublimer transport, purer love, 

Than cjoth this silent spectacle-^the gleam-^ 

The shadow—and the peace supreme ! 20 


II. 

No sound is uttered,—but a deep 
%And solemn harmony pervades 
The hollow wale from steep to steep^ 
And penetrates the glades. 

Far-distant images draw nigh, 

Called forth by wondrous potency 
Of beamy radiance, tliat imbuefit 
Whatever it strikes^ with geiit*lika 4 Jiues I 
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In vision exquisitely clear, 

Herds ra^^ige along the mountain side ; 30 

And glistening antlers are descried ; 

And gilded ilock§f appear. 

Thine is the tranquil hour, purpureal Eve I 
But long as god-like wish, or hope divine, 

Informs my spirit, ne’er can I believe 35 

Tliat this TKiagnificence is wholly thine I 
—From worlds not quickened by the sun 
A portion of the gift, is won ; 

An intermingling of Heaven’s pomp is spread 
On ground which British shepherds tiead ! 40 


III. 

And,, if there be whom broken ties 
Adlict, or injuries assail. 

Yon hazy ridges to their eyes 
Present a glorious scale, 

Climbing suffused with suAny air, 45 

To stop—no record hath told where ! 

And tem|>ting Fancy to ^Csoend, 

And, with immortal Spirits blend I 
—Wings at my shoulders seem to play ; 

But, roote^ here, I stant} and gaze 50 

On those bright steps that heavenward raise 
Their practicable way. 

Come forth, ye drooping old men, look abroad. 

And see to what fair countries ye are boAnd ! 

And if tome traveller, weary of his road, 55 

Hath slept since noon-tide on the grassy ground, 

Ye Genii 1 to his covert speed ; 

And wake him with such gentle heed 
As may attune his soul to meet the dower 
Bestowed on this tfAnsoendent hour I 


60 
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SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. 


TV. 

Such hues from their celestial um 
Were wont to stream before mine eye, 

Wherever it wandered in the tnom 
Of blissful infancy. . 

This glimpse of glory, why renewed ? 65 

Nay, rather speak with gratitude ; 

For, if a vestige of those gleams 
Survived, ’twas only in my dreams. 

Dread Power ! whom peace and calmness serve 
No less than Nature’s threatening voice, 70 

If aught unworthy be myjchoice, 

From Theb if I would swerve ; 

Oh, let thy grace remind me of the light 
Full early lost, and fruitlessly dej^lored ; 

Which, at this moment, on my waking sight 75 

Appears to shine, by miracle restored ; 

My soul, though yet couhped to earth, 

Rejoices in a* second birth ! 

—’Tis past, the visionary splendour fades ; 

And night approaches, with her shades. 80 


INSIDE OF KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Tax not the royal saint with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the architect who planned— 

Albeit l&bouring for a scanty band 

Of white robed scholars only—this immense 

And glorious work of fine intelligence 1 

Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 

Oi^ nicely-calculated less or more ; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
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Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 10 
Where lighli and shfide repose, where music dwells 
Ijingering—and wandering on as loth to die ; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
Tha[\ti j-hey were born for immortality. 


«SCOEN NOT THE SONNET.” 

ScoEN not the ’sonnet; critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honours ; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his h^art; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound : 5 

With it Camoeps soothed an exile’s grief ; 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid tlie cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow : a glow-worm lamp, • 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 10 
To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains—alas, too few ! 


ON THE DEPART ORE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
FROM ABBOTSFORD, FOR NAPLES. 

A TROUBLE, not of clouds, or weeping rain. 

Nor of the setting sun's pathetic light • 

Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height: 

Spirits of power, assembled there, complain 
For kindred power departing from their eight; » 5 

While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 
Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 
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Lift up your hearts, ye mourners I for the might 
Of the whole world's good wishes '^th him^goes ; 

Blessings and praye^, in nobler retinue' 10 

Than sceptred king or laurelled coniqueror knows, 

«Follow this wondrous potentate. Be true, 

Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 

Wafting your charge to soft Farthenope I 


ODE. INTIMATIONS OF IMMO^ITALITY FROM 
RECOLLECTIONS OF‘EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


I. 

TnsaB was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 

The earth, and every common sigltt, 

« To me did seem 

Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 5 

It is not now as it hath bpen of yore 
Turn wheresoever I may, 

By night or day. 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


II. 

The rainbow comes and goes, 10 

And lovely is the rose, 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round^her when the heavens are bare, 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair; 15 ' 

^The sunshihe is a glorious birth; 

But yet I know, where'er I go, 

That "there hai^ p^t away a glory from the eartb. » 
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HI. 

% 

Now, while t|;^e biMs thus sing a joyous song. 

And while the young lambs bound 20 

^ As to iihe tabor's sound, 

To'h^efalone there name a thought of grief : 

A timely utteranoe that thought relief, 

Arid I again am strong : 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 26 

No more shall grief o^mine the season wrong ; 

I hear the eclioes through "the mountains throng, 

The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 

Aijd an the earth is gay ; 

Land and sea 80 

Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of May 
. Both every beast keep holiday ^— 

Thou child of joy. 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
shepherd-boy 1 36 


lit. 

Ye bless^ creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival, 

My head hath its coronal, 40 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel—^1 feel4t all 
Oh evil day ’ if I were sullen 
WhiUe earth herself is adorning, 

This sweet May-moming, 

And the children are culling 46 

On every side. 

In a tliousand valleys far and wide. 

Fresh dowers $ while the sun ahinea warm, 
babe leaps up cen his mother’s atm 
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I hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 50 

—But there’s a tree, of man^, one, t 
A single field which I have looked upon, 

Both of them speak of something that is gone : 

The pansy at my feet 

Doth the same tale repeat:' ' 55 

Whither is fled the visionary ^lesm ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, oyr Ufe*s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 60 

And cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But ti ailing clouds of glory do we come 
^ From God, who is our home : 65 

Heaven lies'about us in onr infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, , 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy ; 70 

The youlh, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision sjfleiidid * 

Is 0X1 his way attended ; 

At length the man perceives it die away, 76 

And fade into the light of common day. 


VI. 

3E2arth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind. 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy airii, * 


80 
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The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate maiii 
Forget the glories he hath known, 

And that imperia4 palace whence ho came. 

VII. 

Behold the^ child among his new-born blisses. 85 

A six years* darling of a pigmy size ! 

See, where *mid worl^ of his own hand he lies. 

Fretted by sallies of his mot^br’s kisses. 

With light upon him from his father*a eyes 1 

See, at his feet," sonje^ little plan or chart, 90 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 

Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now liis heart, 95 

And unto this he frames his song : * 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, * 100 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part; 

Filling from time to time his “humorous stage” 

With all the* persons, dovni to palsied age. 

That Life brings with her in her equipage; 106 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 

VIII, 

Thpu, whose exterior semblance doth b^ie 
^ Thy 8001*8 immensity ; 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy l^etitage, thou eye among the blind. 


110 
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SKLBOTIONS FROM WORMWORTH. 


That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 

Haunted for ever by the eternal s^ind,— « 

Mighty prophet! seer blest I 

On whom those truths do rest) 115 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 

Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like ilie day, a master o’er a slave; 

A presence which is not to be put by ; 120 

Th^] little child, yet giiorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 

Wliy with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the iiiervntabl<^ yoke, ^ 

Thus blitidly with thy blessedness at strife ? 125 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life I 


IX 

O joy ! that in our embers - 

Is something that doth live, 130 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! . 

Ihe thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : n<^t indeed , 

For that which is most worthy to be blest— 136 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Ot childhood, whether busy or at rest, ^ 

With new-fiedged hope still fluttering in his breast:— 
Not for these 1 raise ^ 

The song of thanks and praise t 140 

But lor those obstinate Questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings us, yanlahings; 

Blank ihisgivlngs of a oreattire 
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Moving nbdut in worl^ not realised, 145 

High inpstincts before which our mortal nature 
Hid tremble like a guilty thing surprised ; 

But for those first afieetions, 

Those shadowy recollections, , , 

^ 'W’hich, be the^ what they may, 150 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet.a^master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem momeijits in the being « 

Of the etennal silence : truths that wake, 15^ 

To perish never j 

^bich neither liatl^ssness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor man nor boy, ^ 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 160 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, * 

Can In a moment travel thither, 165 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

X. 

Then sing,^ye birds, sinj^ sing a joyous song ! 

An<l let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ; . 170 

We’in thought will join your throng, 
that pipe and ye that play, 

Y^Ahat through your hearts toMay 
the gladness of the May ! 

'\^at though the radiaitce which was once so bright 175 
uotir for ever telcen from my sight, 

^ i;'hoiigh nothing tenn bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the g«S^, of glory in the flower ; * 
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We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind; 180 

In the ])iimal sympathgr 

Which having been must ever*be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; ' 

In the faith that looks through death, 185 

In years that bring the philosophic mind> - 


And O, ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our lov%s ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have relinquished one delight, 190 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks which' down their channels fret, 
l^en more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born day 

Is lovely yet; 196 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, * 200 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower tliat blows cah give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 



NOTES TO PART IL 


TINTERN ABBEY. 

iNTRODtrOTION. 

Composed in July 1798, and first published in Lyrical Ballads 
the same year. Wordsworth says: “No poem of mine was 
composed under circumstances more pleasant for me to remember 
than this. 1 began it upon lea^ing Tintern, after crossing the 
Wye, and concluded it just as 1 was entering Bristol in the 
evening, after a ramble of four or five days, with minister. 
Not a line of it was altered, and not any part of it^wiitten 
down till 1 reached Bristol.” ^ The previous visit, referred to at^ 
the commencement of the poem, was made alone and on foot in ^ 
1793 in the course of a journey from Salisbury Plain to Wales. 


Notes. 

1. Five years. See Introduction. 

4, soft inlaiMl murmur Cf. The Brothers, 48, 49: 

' “TRe tones of waftrfalls, and irdxmd sounds 

Of caves and trees. ” 

The bed of the Wye is so'steep that the river is not affected 
by the tides a* few miles above Tintern, a distance of only ten 
miles from where it flows into the Severn. Cf. Tennyson, In 
Memoriom^ xix. : * 

“ There twice a day the Severif fills; 

The salt sea-water passes by. 

And hushes half the babbling Wye, 

And makes a silence in the hilb. 

The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is voo4l in its wooded walls.” 

08 
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NOTES. 


5. cliffB, the wooded hills that overhaoig^the Wye on both 
sides between Monmouth and Chepstow. ^ 

6-8. That on a wild... shy. TJ^ eye follows the steep cliffs 
upwards t6 the sky, whose perfeib calm thus seems to mingle 
with and deepen the seclusion of the valliey belpw. Cf. Poems 
on the Namitvg of Places^ iii. 5-8 : 

“ This Peak, so high 
Above us, and so distant in its height, 

Is visible ; and often seems to send 
Its own deep quiet to restore our hearts.^ 

11. orchard-tufts. Tuft or toft means a plantation or a green 
. knoll, and is distinct from tufi^ a cluster, a crest. Qf. The (Jrem^ 
'Linnetj 25 : ** Yon tuft of hazel trees ; and Shaks. As You Ztihe 
Ity III. V, 75 ; The tuft of olives.** 

13. one green hue, *a uniform hue of green.* Since their 
fruits are unripe and green, the fruit-tfees are undistinguishahlo 
from other trees. In the 1798 edition Wordsworth wrote : 

“ With fheir unripe fruits. 

Among the woods and copses lose themselves, 

Nor with their green and simple hue, disturb 
The wild green landscape.** 

16. *b^ortlve wood. The hedge-rows are not formal hedges, 
but strips of coppice that has, as it were, playfully spread itBelf 
in lines. 

17. wreaths of smoke etc. Cf. ** Not Love^ not War,** 7, 8: 

** Watching the twilight smoke of cot or grange, 
Skyward ascending from a woody deU.*J 

18. In silence. There is no sound or sign of human life except 
the smoke; so that the spectator might imagine>dt to come from 
a gypsy camp or a heriniVs cave, 

23. Through, «.e. throughout, during." * 

24. As Is a landscape etc., retained every detail in my 
mental vision, which he could not d^. 

28, 20. Felt in the blood... mind. Not only were my bodily 
senses and mental feelings refreshed, but my intslleotual powers 
also. 

30, 31. feeling .a pleasure, pleasurable feelings, whidh, 
though the occasion nf them be forgotten, have an unconscious 
induenoo upon our ayes, prompting us to hhld actions. 

The Prelude, Book ii. 315>31S: 

The soul 

Eemembering how she fe)t* hut what she felt 
Keniemhering not, retains on obscure sense 
Of possible sublh^^.** 
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37. Of Mpeot mor6 of a higher quality. 

^ 39>49. m ... things.^ In this moodt the sense of depres¬ 

sion caused by things In this world that wo cannot understand, 
such as the presence of evil and suifering, is relieved ; and under 
the guidance of our higher emotions, our vital functions and 
animal nature are for the time suppressed, and we become all 
spirits Sqd so, with our mental vision calmed by the confidihictf 
that harmony and not chaos governs the world, and by the joy 
' that comes from this state of spiritual exaltation, we are able to 
see things in theii* tzue aspect and to discern their inner mean¬ 
ings. Ci. Th& Prelude,^ ii. 299-302; 

“ DifTerence 

Perceived in things^ where, to the unwatchful eye, 

No dijQTerence is, and hence, from the same source, 
Sublimer joy,” 

39. weary, wearilome, irksome. 

47. eye made quiet. Cf. A Poet's EpiUx/pht 61 * *'The harvest 
of a qydei eye," 

51. shapes, manifestations, experiences. 

52. the fretful stir etc. There seems to be a reminiscence of 
two passages from Shakspere here; cf. Hamlet^ i. ii. 133, 134 : 

^ ** How weary, stale, flat and unprqfitMe 

Seem to me all the uses of this world 1 ” 

And MachUh, iiik ii. 23 : 

“After life’s fitful fever he (Duncan) sleeps well.” 

And cf. The Pn^ude, i- 278-281 (of the river Derwent); 

* “ Giving me 

Amid the fretful dVrellings of mankind 
*A foretaste, a dim earnest, of the calm * 

That Nature breathes among the hills and groves.” 

*Also Jb, ii. 440<A47 z • 

** If, in this tim^ 

Of dereliction and dismay, I yet 
Despair not of our nature 

. . . the gift is yours 

Ye rrinds and sounding cataracts ! ’tie yours . 

We mountebina! thine, O Nature 1 ” 

And it 128-134 below. 

54. "hung ... haaaft* weighed my heart down; oppressed my 
filings, 

5& tamod to thOe, te. for retief and healing, 

58. with gStoama etc. 1?he sight of the old soeno awakena 
reoolleoti^ of the paat» as dying embers are atirred into a faHaatb 
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NOTES. 


60. saul perple:i&ty. These recollections are somewhat con- 
fused, and therefore sod. 

61. The picture of the mind, the mentkl pictuife that he had 
carried away with him five years before; see L 1. 

65. BO, i.e. that it will be so. « 

c 67> llhe a roe etc. A Biblical image. Some of^D^avid’s 
warriors (1 Chron. xii. 8) were ** as swift as the I’oesiupon the 
mountains.” Cf. “ Three, years she grewy*^ 13-15 : 

“ She shall be as sportive as th&fmmi 
That, wild with glee, across the lawn 
Or up'lihe mountain springs.” 

, 7t3. coarser pleasures. Such as bathing, boating, skating, 

.bird-nesting (see Prdudey Book i.). 

74. animal movements, more bodily activity and enjoyment of 

nature, as opposed to the deeper impression„she produced upon 
his mind in later life. * 

75. To me was all In all. Gf. The Prelvdty 'viii. 846 ; 

** Nature, prized 

For her own sake, became my joy, even then.” 

77. a passion, an object of intense desire. 

80. An appetite, things that he hungered for. The words 
** pas^taun, appetite ” inclicate the sensuousness of his attitude 
towards nature at this time, as opposed to the contemplativenesa 
of later years. The mere outward colours and forms of scenery 
satisfied him. In his Preface to the edition of 1815, Wordsworth 
quotes this passage as ** representing implicitly some of the 
features of a youthful mind, at a time when images of nature 
supplied to it the place of thought, sentiment, <iknd almost of 
action. ” 

84. aching jojta Gf. Shelley, With a Quitary to Janei 6-8 : 

** Make the delighted spirit glow. 

Till joy denies itself ag^rin, , 

And, too intensBy is twrmd to pain.'* 

And The Excurswny i. 282-286 : 

** He was o’erpowered 
By Nature ; by the turbulence subdued 
• Oi his own mind ; bym^^stery and hope 
And the fisst virgin passion of a soul 
Communing with the glorious universe.” 

Also Ib. iv. U1A22. 

86. Faint X etc. Cf. 11. 137*139, and Intimationa qf Im^ 
mortality y 179*186. 

91. The still... humanity. Cf. 15. 183, 184$ 196*198. To the 
worshipper of nature, lightened of ** the weary weight of all this 
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uniiifcolligible world ” (11. 39, 40), and able to see into tho life 
of things ” (1. 40), even human sorrow and suffering is part of ono 
harmonious w4iol6, and so, though their contemplation sobers 
him, it docs not fret him. 

04. A presence, i.e. something present in Nature. Of. p. 10 
disturbs me. Cf. Coleridge, Looe, st. 17 : 

*• ** My faltoriiig voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity ! ” 

95-102.^ a sense ... all things. In Wordsworth’s mind, animate 
and inanimate objects, God and Nature, were so closely con¬ 
nected and interwoven, that ho could feel the presence of one 
divine spirit diffused and .working through the whole realm of 
Nature and Man. Cf. The Prelude^ ii. 401-409 : 

** I felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all thi^t moves and all that seemeth still; 

O’er all that ” et<?. 

And The Excursion ^ ix. 1-15, where “ an active Principle ” is said 
to ** subsist in all things,” and is 

“ Spirit that knows no insulated spot. 

No chasm, no solitude ; from link to link 
It circulates, the Soul of all the worlds. ” 

105, 106. the mighty world Of eye and ea^, the world; it is 
revealed to us through sight and hearing, 

106. what they half create. Wordsworth noted the resem¬ 
blance of this line to one of Young’s, who {Nighty vi. 427) says 
that the senses ** half create the wondrous woild they see.” Part 
of the influence of a scene in nature is subjective and derived 
from the seer himself. 

108. the language of the sense, the interpretation (of nature) 
by the sehses; my sense-perceptions of natural objects. 

100-111. The anchor. . being. The contemplation of nature 
through the senses helped me to retain my hold upon my highest 
and purest conceptions ; cherished, directed, and strengthened 
my feelings ; and formed the mainspring of my conscience and 
wiU. Cf. The Prelude, U. 447*461; 

O Nature I thou hast fed 
My lofty speculations ; and in thee. 

For this uneasy heart of ours, Jt And 
A never*failiog principle of joy 
And purest passion.” 

113. my genihl spirits, my natural cheerfulness. Of. Milton, 

Samson Agonistes, 594: ^ 

” Bo much I feel my gerund spirits droop. ” 

114. thou, his sister Dorothy. 
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NOTES. 


116. In thy roioe etc. You have now same feelings to¬ 
wards nature that I had then. ^ 

117f 118. read My former pleasures. Cf. y. 14^» 149. 

122, 123. Nature ... loved her. Nature was never found want- 
ng to those who loved her. The lovers 'of nature always have 
, their love amply rewarded. ^ 

125. inform, mould by internal forces,' inspire with ^ife. Cf. 
Yno Trees, 19; An Evening of Extraordinary S]^lendour, 35; 
and Milton, Par, Lost, iii. 593, 594 (of the sun): 

** Not all parts like, but all alike informed 
With radiant liglit, as glowing iron with 

Also Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, Port x. 156 158 ; 

** A fiery soul, which working out its way 
Fretted the pigmy body to4iecay 
And o*Qv-informed the tenement of clay,” 

126, 127. Impress...beauty. Cf. " Three years she grewf st. 3, 
where Nature says of Lucy : 

“ And hei s shall be the breathing balm, 

And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things.’’ 

134. Therefore, i.e, since this early simple delight in nature 
will^hiQ succeeded (as in ray own case) by a higher, if more 
chastened, joy. Cf. Wordsworth’s lines To a Young Lady, be- 
gmniug Dear child of Natui*e.” 

138. wild ecstasies, the aching joys” and **dizzy raptures” 
of 11. 84, 85. 

139. a sober pleasure. Cf. note to 1. 90. * , 

When thy mind etc. Cf. The Daffodils, 2lt 22: 

*‘*They flash upor that inward eye ,, 

Which is the hhas of solitude.” 

143. If solitude etc*. It was so. Dorothy Wordsiyorth’s last. 
years were spent in a condition physical and mental decay.’ 
Uf. To J5r. O'. 13, 14» and note. 

148, 149. catch ... erlstenoe. See 11. 116419, and notes. 

169. for thy sake, t.e. because thou wert with me; cf. 11. 111- 
115. 


INB*L0ENCE OF NATURAL OBJECTS. 
iKThomrcncioiT. 

at Goslar, in Oermanjy, In 1799. The pass^e oom- 
prising ll. 45-107 was first published In The Eriend, Deo. 28^ 
1809, with the titld ** OtowCh ol Genius frmn the Influences el 
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INFLUENCE OF NATURAL OBJECTS. 

Natural Objedts on, the Imagination, in Boyhood and Early 
Youth,*’ ana was afterwards mcludea in TAe Prelude, a bio¬ 
graphical poeiii*compoB(/d 1799-1805» but not published till 1850. 
The remaining line^(l-44 and 108-122) are those that, in The 
Prdude, precede and follow this passage, and are added here be¬ 
cause they help to illustrate it and explain its bearing. • 


Notes. 


1. by her, t.e. by Nature. 

3. cave. Perhaps cove is the true reading. Rocky cave” 
sounds tautological; and how could the boat be tied to a tree, if 
it were in a cave f Cf. 11, 31, 32. 

17. an elfin pinnace, a very; light boat. Elfin is the 

adjective form a sprite, a faery. Pinnace is from Lat. 

pinus, a pine, because madcf of pine-wood. 

22. a huge peak. There have been different attempts to 
localize this peak and the “ craggy ste^.” Professor Knight’s 

^opinion is that the latter is the ridge of Ironkcld, and the former 
is either the summit of Wetherlam or of the Pike o’ BHsco. The 
lake on which he rowed is Ksthwaito, near those of Coniston and 

indermerb. ^ 

23. with ... instinct. As if it were a living thing, endued with 
the power of will and action. 

S34. X struck, %.e. struck the water with my oars ; rowed. 

30. stole my way, * stealthily made my way.’ An instance of 
a verb with* a cognate object, in which the verb and the noun are 
not co-extensivS in meaning. Similarly *to steaba look’s'to 
stealthily look a look.’ 

37. nnkhown modes of being. I diml^* snd vaguely felt that 
there were existences outside the range of my own oonscious- 
'iDinss—myscerious forms wliich l^unted my mina to the exclusion 
of the living world around me.* 

In these lines (11. 21-44), "the boy’s mind^is represented as 
passing through precisely the train of emotion which we may 
imagine to be at the root of the theology of many barboaxms 
peoples. This passage might fairly be cited as an example of 
thO manner^ whion those objects, or those powers, c^n iin* 
press the mned with that awe which is the foundation of savage 
(Myers^s WerdstoOrth), < 

46-48. Sola... motiom Wordsworth conceived that a 

divine Spirit animated and so rendered ideally iimoQiiortal all 
objecta Of. Ahftey, 100, and note to L 96; JEuitingt 66 1 

There is a spirit in ^ woods#^ 

8a mr me* in my ca«a Of. U^. 116-119. 
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52-54. Not witli ..nature, i.e. thou dulet not intertwine my 
human passions or feelings with things of mere human production 
(such os a factory chimney or a railway^train), but, with higher, 
lasting, natural objects (such as a yew ticeil>r a mountain peak). 

54. purifying relates to ** Soul,’’ 1. 2. . 

^ .65. elements, first principles, soirrcos. 

56> 57. sanctifying* . fear. Nature by hg?ic teaching*malces even 
the feelings of pain and fear have a salUtary effect upon the 
mind and character. Cf. 1. 118: “With hope and fear”; and 
Intimations of Immortalityy 183, 184, and note. 

58. A grandeur etc. It is thus that nature reveals to us that 
a lofty teaching is to be found in the mere play of the emotions. 

59. fellowship, communion with nature. 

64, trembling, sparkling and quivering in the dim light. 

68. all the summer long, *for the whole length of summer.* 
Long is an adverb, and summer is an adverbial objective modi¬ 
fying it. - Layamon uses, convertibly, the two forms jjene lonr/e 
dcci {/iruf. vol. iii. p. 131) and ]?c?ie deei lo/)ige (ib. p. 62), lo^nje 
being in each case an adjective agreeing with drei in the accusa- ^ 
tive case. In later English the latter form of the phrase appears 
to have been adopted, and we get “ (all) day long,” with long 
use^i^dverbially. ^ 

71. through the twilight bUused. The poet altered this, forty- 
nine years later, ixi The Prelude version, into “blazed through 
-twilight gloom.” The alteration, a doubtful improvement, has 
the drawback of repeating the expression (“gloomy ”) of 1. 65. 

72. their summons, i.e. to go home. Of. 1. 33. 

75. village clock. The village of Hawk shead.^ 

77.* shod wi^ steel, i.e. wearing skates. All is an adverb. 

79. Confederate, uniting In games. 

81. loud-ohimlng. Cf.^Sbakspere, Midmimmer-Nights Dream^^ 
IV. i. 120-123f where Theseus describes his houoida as . 

“ Hatch’d in mouth like bells 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Wasnover holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn,” 

The original reading was, less happily, * loud-bellowing.* 

83-8^. uriiai the din... iron. With the remarkable sound ef&ct 
of this passage cf. tfiat of Tennyson, Morte ^Arthur ^ 186-190: 

. “ Dry olash’d his harness in the icy caves ^ 

And barren chasmsi^ and ell to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based 
. His feet on juts of slippeiy that rang 

Shaz^sxbittSn with the dmt of armed heels.” 

And S. t Ooleridgo, 'The Priend, vol, ii. p. 325: When very 
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many are skating together^ the BOttnda and the noises give an 
impulse to the igy trees, ^nd the woods all round the lake tinhle.'* 

$7. an alian Bouni|» an "echo, which seems something aloof 
and apart from the ‘tumult’ which produced it. It is this 
sonse of the majestic aloofness of nature that prompts the feeling 
of meli^choly. • 

88. not^amotlced. Cf. “ Thtrt loae a 6oy,” 18-21; 

“Then> sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild Burp|-ise 
• Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain-torrents,” 

where also the voice of nature makes itself heard in a pause of 
“jocund mirth and din.” 

93. Glanced, darted, sped. Cf. Fidelity^ 8, 9: 

• ‘‘A dog is seen 

Glancing through that covert green,” 

94. To cut across the reflex, ‘to skate over the reflection.* The 
reading of 1809 was ‘To cut across the image,’ altered in the 

•* edition of 1820 to ‘To cross the bright reflection.’ Tennyson 
{In Memoriamt cviii. 3) has “The reflex of a human face.” 

95. The Prelude version has: “ That fled, and, flying still 

•before me, gleamed,” with no stop after “ star.” , .s 

99, 100. spinning ... motion. The banks continued to whirl 
swiftly post him, as he sped onwards between them. Mr. Turner 
remarks: “The banks on either side would seem to have a* 
circling motion towards the skater, due to the nearer part of 
each bank seeming to move past him faster than the parts 
further ofl‘.” But I doubt whether the poet meant more than 
that the banks “spun,” i.e. moved rapidly, past him on either 
side. • 

101. reclining etc. A skater can stop himself abruptly by 
leaning backwards, sjid so digging the sharp heels of his skat<^ 
into the ico. ^ 

103. Wlieeled by me. The brain is retentive of the sensation 
of movement for some time afte:|c the movement that excited it 
has ceased. Thus we feel a ship’s rolling for days after a voyage 
is over. * 

lOA With irteible motion etc. The emphasis is'on 'visible.* 
It seemed as though he could see the earth revolving. B&wnd 
is cognate object to roUed* CL “ Three years she grew,** st. fl t 
“Where rivulets dance their wayward round,** . And 1. 80 and 
*iiote. 

106. Feebler and fbebler, moving or seeming to move noore 
and mcNre slowly fas the sense of the motiem passed .from the' 
brain). 
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107. a Btunmer soa. Wordsworth altered this in the Pr^ude 
version into * ‘ a dreamless sleep. ” 

108. presences, manifestations; the inspired ''forms and 
images” uf 1. 47. Cf. Tintem Abbey^ 94. 

110. souls of lonely places. Gf. .'>6: "There is a 

, npirit in the woods.” ^ , 

115, 116. Impressed ... desire, made alt objects, evch inanimate 
ones, seem dangerous (as in the case of the "huge peak ” of 1. 22) 
or desirable—awful or beautiful. 

118. triumph and deUgrht refers to "desire,” as ?tope and fear 
refers to " danger.” 

119. Work like a sea. Under the influence of these feelings 
• the earth’s surface became to me like the sea’s surface—full of 

change and agitation. 

Not uselessly employed, ».e. I should not be uselessly 
employed. 


THE RAINBOW. 


Introduction. 


Composed at Town-end, Grasmere,►in 1802, and first published 
in 1807. 

Coleridge writes in TAe Friendt^ i. p. 68: "Mon laugh at the 
falsehoods imposed on them during their childhood, because 
they are not good and wise enough to contemplate the past 
in the present, and so to produce that continuity in their 
self-consciousness, which Nature has made the law of their 
animal life. Men are ungrateful to others, only when they have 
ceased to look back on their former selves with joy and tender¬ 
ness. They exist in fragments. ” And again in Biofjraphia Lit, 
iv. ; “To carry on the feelings oi childhood. in;t.o the powers of 
manhodd; to combine the child’s sense of wonder and novelty 
with the appearances which every day perhaps for forty years 
have made familiar,—-this is the character and privnege of 
genius.” Compare also 'fhe Bxcursion^ ix. 36-44: 

. " Ah ! why in ag« 

Do we reyert so fondly to the wRlks 
Of childhood,—-but that thei*e the soul discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 
Of her own native vigour; thence con hear 
l^verberatipns; and a choral song 
Commingling with the incense that ascends, 
Undaunted, toward the imperishable heavens. 

From her own lonely altar i** 
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And The Prelude^ v. 607‘611: 

^ ** Our childhood sits 

Ouif simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements. 
I guess not ^hat this tells of being past. 

Nor what it augurs of the life to come.*’ 


• Notes. 

7. The Child ... Han. Child is the'eitiphatic word here. It is 
to what he was as a child—to his cnildhoocrs instincts and 
desires, that the individual owes the better and nobler part of 
his nature in manhood. Cf. Introduction. Coleridge says of 
the critic who shvould despise this thought as puorue : “Not 
willingly in his presence would I behold the sun setting behiiiil 
our mountains.” Cf. also Milton, Par, R<>gainedy iv. 220, 221 : 

“ The childhood shews the man, 

As morning shews the day.” 

And Drydon, All for iv. 1 : “ Men are but children of a 

larger growth.” 

8, 9. And 1 could... piety. Piety is used here in its Latin 

sense (see Laodamia^ Introduction) of ‘dutiful affection,and 
reverence,* and the sequence of thought is : * 3inc6 the Child is 
father to the Man, the Man naturally ought to love and reverence 
the Child, as a son does his father, by cherishing, as he grows 
older, the simple feelings his childhood and youth, and 
thus preventing any breomi of continuity in his spiritual develop¬ 
ment.’ C!^, mmy on hlan^ iv. 176: “Tlie Boy and Man 

an individual makes”; and Introduction. 

In the light of the above explanation, we can understand the 
proprietj^m the adoption of lines 6-8 by Wordsworth as a motto 
to his Intimaiions of ImmortaJify, begun in the following year. 


RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE 

Intboduotion. ^ 

# • 

CoMPoaBD Town-end, Grasmere, in 180^ and first published 
in 1807. 

‘‘This old man,” Wordeworth $aye, **1 met a few hundred 
ya>rda from tny cottage ; and the account of» him is taken 
^ from his own mouth. I wae in the state of feeling described 
in the begmnins poem, while crossing over Barton 

Fell, at the loot ,of tTUswater, towards Askam. The image 
of the kare I then observed on the ridge of the Fell.” to 
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Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal of Oct. 3, 1800, we find : Wo 
met an old man almost double. He had on a coat thrown over 
his shoulders above his waistcoat. Uikler thi^ he carried a 
bundle, and had an apron on, and a nightcap. His face was 
intoreatiug. He had dark eyes and a long nose. ... His tiude w?ws 
to gather leeches ; but now leeches were scarce, and ho had not 
«trength for it.” ^ rv « 

A letter of Wordsworth’s refers to' this poem*S; will 
explain to you, in prose, my feelings in writing,, that poem. 

1 doscribo myself as having been exalted to the highest pitch 
of ilelight by the joyousriess and beauty of nature ; and then 
as depressed, even in the midst of these beautiful objects, to 
the lowest dejection and despair. A young poet in the midst 
. of the happiness of nature is described as overwhelmed by the 
thoughts of the miserable reverses which have befallen the 
happiest of all men, viz. poets. 1 think of this till I am so 
deeply impressed with it, that I consider thfe manner in which I 
was roscuod from my dejection and despair almost as an inter- 

f iosition of Providence. A person reading the poem with feelings 
ike mine will have been awed and controlled, expecting some¬ 
thing spiritual and supernatural. What is brought forward ? 
A louely place, a pond, by which an old man toots, far from all 
house or home : not Rtoody nor but was—the figure presented 

in thn.most naked simplicity possible. This feeling of spirituality ^ 
or supernaturalness is again referred to as being strong in my 
mind in this passage. How came he hero? thought,I, or what 
can he be doing ? I then describe him, whether ill or well is not 
for me to judge with perfect confidence; but this I can con¬ 
fidently affirm, that though I believe God has given me a strong 
iiuaginatimi, I cannot conceive a figure more impressive than 
that of an old man like this, the survivor of a wife and teu 
childien, travelling alone among the mountains and all lonely 
places, carrying with him his own fortitude and the necessities 
which an unjust state of society has laid upon him. ... But, good 
heavens ! such a figure, in such a place ; a pious, self-respectingn, 
miserably infirm and pleaspd old man telling such a tale I ” 

“Two trains of ideas form the substance of the poem: the 
interaction, namely, of the moods of Nature with the moods of 
the human mind; and the dignity and interest of man as man, 
depicted^with no complex background of social or political life, 
but set amid the primary affections and sorrows, and the wild 
aspects of the external world ” (Myers’s Wcyrdavforth), 


Notes. 

5. OVOT... broods. In his Preface to the edition of 1818, 
Wordsworth remarks upon this line: The stock-dove is said 
to coo^ a sound well imitating the note" of the bird ; but by the 
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intervention of the metaphor hroodn^ the affections are called in 
by the imagination to assist in marking the manner in which 
the bird reiteib.tes and prolongs her soft note, as if herself 
delighting to listen to it, and participating of a still and quiet 
satisfaction, like that which may be supposed inseparable irom 
the continuous process of incubation. * ... 

18. CIr ia^ard them not» *.c. whether 1 listened to them or not, ' 
I was happy. 

28. Dim sadness ... blind thoughts. The epithets point to the 
vague and unintelligible ziature of his sad feelings. 

31. child of earth. Similarly the poet addresses A Young 
Lady who had been reproached for taking long walks in the 
country ” as “ Dear child of Nature ! ” 

33. I walk, ‘I take my way in life, I live.* This indefinite 
meaning is common in the Bible ; cf. JRomans^ xiii. 13 : Let us 
wcdJe honestly **; and* Feast of Brotigham Castle, 169. 

36. My whole life etc. Cf. Wordsworth’s description of him¬ 
self in Staiizas written in Thomson's ‘ Castle of Indolence,^ 3-7 : 

** For never sun on living creature shone 
Who more devout enjoyment with us took ; 

Here on his hours he hung as on a book, 

On his own time here would he float away, , 

As doth a fly upon a summer brook.” 

Stabza 3 of the same pocun points to the same terrible reaction 
of spirit, following his joyous hours of insight and inspiration, 
that is delineated in stanzas 4-7 of this poem. 

43. Ohatterton. A poet of precocious genius, born at Bristol 
in 1752. Withjwonderful skill he palmed upon the world sundry 
professed ancient nianuscripts as the poems of Rowley, a Bristol 
priest of tjjie 16th century. In 1769 he went to London, trusting 
to literature for a livelihood. But this resource failing him, he 
fell into deep despondency, caused by absolute want, and poisoned 
liimself at Ibe age of eighteen, s 

44. sleepless, unresting, eager, fuU of literary enthusiasm. 

45. blm wbo walked etc. The reference is to the poet Burns, 
who writes of himself {A BartFa Epitaph) as one who **run8 
himself life’s mad career, Wild as the wave,” and whose 
^^thonghtleM. follies laid him low And stained his zzaind;” £^ee 
Introduction to At the Grave of Bums. • 

46. Following his plongti. Cf. At the t^rave of Bums, 27. 

47. By onr ... defied. We |>oets imagine ourselves to be as 
' gods, 'exfidted alK>V’e the ordinal human destiny of suffering and 

m^ortnne. 

49. madness. The poet’s early enthiisiasro is dashed by a hard 
world* and ends in metanoboly and insanity. Shakspere {Mid- 

^ -i ' .s'- « V 
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aummtr-NighV*t Dream^ v. i. 7) classes together the lunatic and 
the poet; and cf. Dryden, AbacUom and AchitopJielt Part i,, 

163, 164: t c 

** Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their,bounds divide.** 

% 

• 60l by peculiar grace etc. See Wordsworth’s lett^?r ,in the 
Introduction. * « 

64. bare to the eye of heaveu. Cf. “ The world is too much 
with tw,” 5; and Stitty PleasureSy 16: “In the broad open eye 
of the solitary sky.” 

47. As a huge stone etc. On these images Wordsworth re- 
marks: “The stone is endowed with something of the pr)wer 
' of life to approximate it to the sea-beast; and the sea-beast 
strifiped of some of its vital qualities to assimilate it to the stone; 
which intermediate image is thus treated* for the purpose of 
bringing the original image, that of the stone, to a nearer 
resemblance to the figure and condition of the aged man, who 
is divested of so much of the indications of life and motion as to 
bring him to the point where the two objects unite and coalesce 
in just comparison.” 

For a similar image, cf. Nutting^ 35-37 : 

* “ Green stones 

That, fleeced with moss, under the shady trees 
Lay round me, scattered like a flock of sheep.” 

These boulders, which are found all over England, are relics 
of glacial action. They were deposited by icebergs that floated 
southwards in the glacial epoch. 

59. the same. One of Wordsworth’s favourite prosaisms; cf. 
Hart-leap Well, 63; Rob Roy's Grave, 118; The Aj^iction of 
Margaret, 6. 

68. constraint of pain etc. Dorothy Wordsworth {Joumed) 
tells us that the old man “had fleen hurt in dfiving a cart, his’ 
leg broken, his body driven over, his skull fractiired.” 

70. more than human, greater than man can support. 

76. Motionless as a olond. Cf. Hart-Imp Wdl, 2: “ With the' 
slow motion of a summer’s cloud.” The poet is fond of cloud- 
similes ; cf. Daffodilsut 1 : “I wandered lonely as a cloud ” ; Rob 
Roy's Grave, 91: “ Kingdoms shall shift about like clouds.” 

78. himself onsettilng, i.e» stirring from his fixed and motion¬ 
less posture. 

91. yet-vivid, ».e. vivid, or bright and piercing, though he was 
so old. Cf. TJU Sxcwrsion, i. 426-428: “Time ... bad not tamed 
his eye.” 
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94. a lofty utterance etc. Wordsworth said of the Icech- 
gatherer to a friend that he gave to his poetic character powers 
of mind which !iis original did not possess.’* 

104. Housing, finding a lodging for himself. Cf. Peele Caatley 54. 

114. hope ... fed, hope that does not expect its fiilfilmept. 

122. *ab 9 Ut his feet. That the leeches might fasten on to them. 

125. the^^ have dwindled. Cf. Dorothy Wordswortli’s Journal: 

He said leiches were very scarce, partly owing to this dry 
season ; but many years they had been scarce. He supposed it 
was owing to their being much sought after ; that they did not 
breed fast; and were of slow growth. Leeches were forrriei ly 
2s. 6d. the 100 ; now they were 30s.” 

136. stately in the main. Cf. 11. 93-95. 

138. decrepit is from Lat. dec repit ns ^ ^ that makes no noise’; 
hence, ‘creeping about noiselessly like an old man,’ ‘broken 
down with age.’ 


“IT IS A BEAUTEOUS EVENING.” 

^ Introduction, » 

» 

Composed on the beach near Calais in August 1802, and first 
published in 1807. 

It has lieen thought that the “girl” addressed in line 9 was 
Dorothy Wordsworth, but it is more probable that the reference 
is to the girl Caroline mentioned in her Journal: “We arrived 
at Calais at foifr o’clock on Sunday morning, the 3rd of J uly .., 
We found out Annette and C. at Madame Avril’a in the Rue de 
la T6to dk>r. The weather was very hot. We walked by the 
shore almost every evening with Annstto and Caroline, or William 
and I alone ... It was beautiful on the calm hot night to see the 
ifttle boats row dut of harboui^with wings of fire, and the sail¬ 
boats with the fiery track which they cut as they went along, 
and which closed up after thcni with a hundred thousand sparkles 
and streams of glowworm light. Caroline was delighted.’^ It is 
riot known who Annette and Caroline were. 

Notes. 

» 

1. free, fresh, pleasant. In the older English poetry free, 
especially in the phrase * fair and free,’ is often used without any 
special significance. ^ 

3. Breathless. So rapt in adoration as scarcely to breathe, 
hroad. Not a conventional epithet. At evening th^sun 
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appeai’s larger—an optical illusion caused by the refraction of 
Ins rays passing very obliquely through the atmospliere. Cf. 
Tennyson, The, iii. 34o, 346 : ^ * 

** The sun 

Grew hi'imder toward his death.” 

9. Dear child ! etc. See Introduction. ^ 

1*2-14. Thou Heat ... not. It is the privilege of cmldhood to 
live all the year round in a spiritual atmosplierp, and to be 
admitted into intimate communion with the Unseen ; the child 
being ever under divine influence, though we may fail to recognize 
that it is so. Cf. Inthnations of Immortality, 66-74 ; and The. 
Prelude, v. 506-509 : 


** Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites, arc ours, 

A-iid they mnat have their food. Our childhood sits 
Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements.” 

The term ** Abraham’s bosom” is used in the Bible for heaven ; 
of. Luke., xvi. 22 : “ The beggar died, and was carried by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom.” The “Temple’s inner shrine” 
refers to the “Holy of Holies,” or most holy place of Solomon’s 
temple, into which only the High Priest was allowed to enter 
oncq a year. 


“WHEN I HAVE BORNE IN MEMORY.” 

In troduction. 

CoMPOSEP in September 1802, and first published^in 1807. This 
sonnet was printed previously in The 3£orning Post, Sept. 17, 
1802, under the title England. S. T. Coleridge has prefixed it as 
a motto to his “ Poems occasioned by Political Events.^' 

Two other sonnets of Wordsworth, commencing “ O Friend ! I 
know not which way I must look/? and “Miltoia ! thou should’s(i 
be living at this hour,” were also written in Sept. 1802, shortly 
after his return from !Prance to London, when, as he tells us, he 
* ‘ could not but be struck with tlie vjCnity and parade of our own 
countiy, especially in great towns and cities, ” and * ‘ the mischief 
engendq^ed and fostered among us by undisturbed wealth. ” A 
fourth sonnet, “ It ia not to be thought of,** also composed in 
Sept. 1802, seems to*indicate the turning of the tide, as it weffe, 
of Wordsworth’s thoughts on this subject: 

“ We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; ** etc. 

And in the present sonnet, the flood sets in the opp^te direc¬ 
tion to that of the first two sonnets, and he finds in England '*a 
bulwark for the cause of men.” 
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, Notes. 

* I 

3, 4. When men . .. grold. Cf. Wrz/fe7i in London, Sept. 1802^ 7 : 
** The wealthiest man among us is the best,” and 9-11; 

“ Rapine, avarice, expense, * 

' This is idolatry ; and these we adore ; 

P^in living and high thinking are no more.^’ 

And “ The hozdd is too much with «s,” 2, 4. Also Tennyson, 
Maud, Part i. i. 6: “ Why do they prate of the blessings of 
Peace? we have made them a curse” with “lust of gain,” in 
times “when only the ledger lives.” 

4. bower, chamber ; O. E. hCir, from buan, to dwell. In Loridon, 
1812 , 4, bower is used in the medieval sense of ‘ lady’s apartment’ 
in “Hart-leap Well, 92, it is used in the modern sense of * arbour.’ 

10. a bulwark etc.* In allusion to England’s efforts in the cause 
of liberty against the Napoleonic tyranny. 

11. I by my ... beguiled. My affection for my country misled 
me into cherishing fears on her account. 

14. As a lover or a child. I felt on her account the jealous, 
causeless fears that lovers feel for each other, or that a parent 
feels about his child. 


TO H. a 
Introduction. 

Composed in 1802, and first published in 1807- 

Hartley Coleridge, to whom these verses were addressed, was 
the eldest son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and was born at 
Clevedon in 1796. Ho entered at Oxford and became fellow of 
^riel College, bht lost his felTowship chiefly through a habit of 
intemperance, and his fortunes were blighted. He afterwards 
became a school-master, but failed at that occupation, and spent 
his remaining.years in literary labours. Many of his poems are 
of great excmlence. He died at Rydal in 1849. 

An extie'iact from a letter of his father’s, dated July 25, 1800, 
well illustrates this poem ; “ Hartley is a# spirit that dances on 
an aspen leaf j the air that yonder sallow-fac^d and yawning 
tourist is breathing, is to my babe a perpetual nitrous oxide. 
Never was more joyous creature borfl. Pain with him is so 
wholly trans-substantiated by the joys that had rolled on before, 
and rushed on after, that oftentimes five minutes after his 
mother has whipt hiiUt he has gone up and asked her to whip 
him again.*’ 
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Notes. 

t c 

1. tTom afar. His fancies are strange and unfamiliar, as 
though he had brought them with him from some far-off state of 
existence. Cf. Personal TcUk^ 25 ; Intimations of Immortalityf 
61 ; and Tennyson, Far—-far — away, st. 3, 4, 6: ^ 

“ What vague world-whisper, mystic pain or joyj 

Thro’ those three words would haunt him when a boy, 

Far—far—away r 

A whisper from his dawn of life ? a breath 
From some fair dawn beyond tlie doors of death 

Far—far—away ? 

Far, far, how far? from o’er the gates of Birth, 

The faint horizons, all the bounds of earth. 

Far—ftir—away ? ” 

2-4. Who... carol. Whose childish speech, to us seemingly 
irrelevant, forms the disguise of thought too profound to be 
uttere<l ; which is thus brought into harmony with the light, 
airy movements and spontaneous songfulness of childhood. 

5. Thou faery voyager I etc. The child is of so buoyant and 
ethereal a disposition, that he seems to the poet a sort of vision¬ 
ary <child, a creature of the air rather than of the earth. ^ 

8. To brood on air. Wordsworth’s note refers the reader to 
“ Carver’s description of his situation upon one of the lakes of 
America.” 

i 

10. Where earth etc. His temperament is a blending of the 
earthly and the ethereal, of the real and the visionary. 

13, 14. I think ... years. This sad preseutimeifc was borne out 
by Hartley Coleridge’s subsequent career; see Introduction. 
Compare a similar conjecture, also realized, in tht case of 
Dorothy Wordsworth; see Tintern Ahhey, 143, and note. Words¬ 
worth tells US that the lines 

‘*‘Or strayed * '' 

From hope and promise, self-betrayed,” 

in Written in a Blank Leaf of Macphersov?s Ossian, were “sug¬ 
gested from apprehensions of the fate of his friend, H. O.” ; and 
adds that “ the piece to ‘ Memory ’ arose out of similar feelings.” 

16. t^y house, the house of thy mind. For a similar meta¬ 
phor, cf, Tintern Ahhey, 140, 141. 

19. too industrious folly. It is foolish, of me to occupy myself 
so unnecessarily with such thoughts, 

23. Preserve for thee etc. Thou wilt retain, as tby special 
prerogativ'e, the simplicity and purity of childhood when thou 
rcaohest manhood. Among grown-up men thou wilt be still a 
child. 



TO H. C. 


Ill 


27. Thou art a dew-drop etc., %.e, thy nature is too delicate and 
ethereal to sustain the rouch contact of hardship or misfortune. 
Thou wilt eit&er escaf^e ear^ly sorrow, or be annihilated by it. 


YEW-TREES. 

Introduction. 

Composed at Grasmere in 1803, and first published in 1815. 

Of the yew-trees described, “ the pride of Lor ton vale ” was a 
mere ruin in 1880, and has since disappeared; but * Hhe fraternal 
four of Borrowdale ” stood firm and strong till December 1883, 
when the great gale of the 11th of that month uprooted one 
bodily and completely wrecked the others. 

Ruskin {MoaerirfPainters) remarks upon "the real and high 
action of the imagination in Wordsworth’s Ycw-h’ees (perhaps 
the most vigorous and solemn bit of forest landscape over 
painted). ... The reader should refer to it: let him note 
especially, if painter, that pure touch of colour, ‘ by sheddings 
from the pining umbrage tinged.’ ” Mr. Siopford Brooke writes 
(Theology in the Shigliah Poets) that the poet’s description suggest.^ 
** an ideal grove, in which the ghostly masters of mankind meet, 

' and sleep, and offer worship to the Destiny’that abides above 
them, while the mountain flood, as if from another world, makes 
music to which they dimly listen.” 

N07E8. 

1. Lorton Vale lies about four miles south of Cockermouth, in 
Cumberland, while some five miles further south is Borrowdale 
(1. 14). 

3. its own darkness, the gloom that it makes for itself with its 
^ huge, overshadowing boughs.’* The foliage of the yew is thick 

and dark. Gf. 1. 9, and note to 1. 14. Also Tennyson, Jn 
Memoriamy ii. : ** the dush of thee ” (the yew), 

of yore. Yore is the genitive plural of O. E. gedr^ a year, so 
that *of yore’ = of years, *.#». in years past. Cf. ‘ of a day,’ * of 
a morning,^ and Shaks. Hamlet^ i. v. 60: My custofh always 
of the oftemoon.** See p. 166. • 

4. Kot loth to ftirtilBli. An instance of the * pathetic fallacy,’ 
the meaning being that the tree frequently furnished etc. Of. 
Feast of Brongham Castley 142, and note. 

5. Of UmfraviUe or Percy. The reference is to the old border 
' frays, such as the Battle of Otterbourne, in 1838. between Percy 

on the^ English side and Douglas on the Scotch. There are 
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several Umfravilles mentioned in Scotch histoiy as fighting 
against the Scots at Bannockburn and elsewhere. The weapon, 
bo 111 of these and of the English soldiers who* fought in the 
French battle-fields mentioned oelow, was the bow, made of the 
wood of the yew-tree. It was the English archers with their 
yew bows that won the battles of Crecy and Poitiers. Chaucer 
\ParliameMt of Poivles, 180) calls the tree “the shooter yew”; 
and cf. Drayton, T?ie Ballad of Agmeourtt st. 10 : " 

“ With Spanish yew so strong, 

Arrows a cloth-yard long, 

That like to serpents stung. 

Piercing the weather.” 

The ' long bow ’ was six feet long, and the arrow throe feet. 

7. Azincour or Agincourt is a village in the north of France, 
about forty miles south of Calais. It was hero that Henry V., 
on Oct. 15, 1415, defeated the French army, though four times 
more numerous than his own. 

8. Creqy, or Poictiers. Crecy is in the department of the 
Somme, about ten miles south-west of Agincourt. Poitiers is in 
the department of Vienne, one of the western departments of 
France, south of the Loire. In the battle of Crecy, fought on 
Aug. 26, 1846, Edward III. defeated Philip of Valois whose 
army numbered 120,000, or more than three times the number ot^ 
the English. The battle of Poitiers was fought on Sept. 19, 
1356, TOtween the Black Prince and King John, whose army 
was five times more numerous. 

9. Of vast otrcumference. Prof. Knight (quotes from a friend's 
letter, dated May 1880 : “ The tree in outline expanded towards 
the root considerably : then, at about two feet frem the ground, 
the trunk b^an to separate into huge limbs, spreading in all 
directions. lonce measured this trunk at its least circu^uference, 
and found it 23 feet 10 inches." 

11. Produced too slowly etc. Yew trees are of very slow 
growth, especially in rocky sittfUtiona, and attain an age O^ 
many centuries. 

14. those hratemai four. Cf. The Excursion^ i. 29, 30: 

“ The gloom 

Spread by a hrotherhood of Ittfty elms." 

And Sonnet €U -C'ew^fe, 6: 

“A hrotherhood of venerable trees." 

17, IS. serpentine Vp-ooUiiis. Cf. Tennyson, THeLfOst Tornna- 
mentf 12-14: 

** A stunip of oak half-dead. 

Prom roots like some Mcteh coil ofearven mahtti 
Clutch’d at the crag. ” 

18. Inveterately oonrolyed, inextricably twisted together or ’ 
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entangled. Cf. Tennyson, Gareth and LynetU, 221-224, of the 
Gate of Camelpt, upon which 

“ Were Arthur’s wars in weird devices done, 

New things and old Co-twisted^ as if Time 
Were nothing, so inve.terately^ that men 
Were giddy gazing there.” 

Inveteralt^ (from Lat. veins^ old) is applied to what has become 
fixed and established throiigh long continuance ; as, * an in¬ 
veterate habit,’ ‘ an inveterate talker.’ 

19. Nor uninformed with phantasy. The tree has a weird in¬ 
fluence, arising from its fantastic appearance. To inform^ in 
this connection, means *to mould internally, to inspire.’ Cf. 
Tintem Ahhey^ 126, and note. 

20. a pillared shade, hence forming a ** natural temple ” (1. 29). 
Cf. Tennyson, Arabian Nights^ 39 : Imbower’d vaults of pillared 
p^lm. ” Similarly Cowper (The Poplar Fields 2) calls a planta¬ 
tion of poplars a “ colonnade,” lit. ‘ a row of columns.* 

21. grassless. Because no grass will grow under so thick a 
shade. 

22. Ny sheddings etc., by the fall of withered leaves. 

23. Perennially (Lat. pery through, annttSy year) means ^all 
through the year,’ or ’ through many years, unceasingly.’ The 

^former sense suits the yew, since it is an evergreen, and sheds its 
leaves all the year round. 

25. unrejoioing berries, cheerless, obnoxious berries. The 
berries as well as the leaves of the yew are highly poisonoua 

* ghostly shapes etc. This loftily imaginative passage is a 
fine example 9 f the new Romantic movement, marked, as it is, 
by a complete detachment from the real and the actual, and 
culminating in a dreamy suggestiveness. A similar picture 
occurs in Vergil, jEneidy vi. 273-284. Rapt in contemplation of 
this spot of overshadowing gloom, the poet’s imagination peoples 
^it with appropipate presences* It is a place fitted to rouse the 
feelinj^ of fear and of hope that is almost despair ; It is a place 
for silence and for musing upon the future; it is a place where 
thoughts of death and the shortnei^ of human life naturally occur 
to the mind. To the poet these abstract ideas transmute them¬ 
selves into .ghostly shapes ; these column-like trunks supporting 
a roof df' wade become their temple; these scattered stones, 
their altars; and he imagines them as dither holding solemn 
festival there together, or as dimly listening to the roar of the 
neighbouring cataract. 

S38. Time tbe slutdow. Life in the Bible is frequently compared 
to a shadow ; cf. Pmhnsy cii, 11 : “ My days are like a shadow 
that declineth. ” 

38^ Oilgramttra is one of the mountains endosing Borrowdale. 
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AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS/ 

Introduction. 

I 

CoBijPOSiBD in 1803, and first published in 1842. 

In Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal of .a Tour in S^tland we 
find: “Thursday, August 18th.—Went to the churchyard where 
Bums is buried. A bookseller accompanied us. Ke showed us 
the outside of Bums’s house, where he had lived the last three 
years of his life, and where he died. It has a mean appearance, 
and is in a bye situation, white-washed. ... Went on to visit his 
grave. He lies at a corner of the churchyard, and his second 
son, Francis Wallace, beside him. There is no stone to mark 
the spot; but a hundred guineas have been collected, to be 
expended on some sort of monument.” 

Robert Bums was bom in Ayrshire fn 1759 of very poor parents, 
and worked on a farm taken by himself and his brother. In 1786 
he published a volume of poems, was invited to Edinburgh, and 
welcomed and flattered by the highest society of the capital. 
After this he could no longer content himself without indulgence 
in sensual and exciting |deasures, which were followed by em¬ 
barrassments, depression, and broken health. He died at Dum¬ 
fries’, July 21, 1795. - 


Notes. 

11. my wishes and my feai;. t.e. my wish that thou could'st 
appear, and my shrinking with pain at thy tomb.*^ 

13. Off weight... weight 1 Away with grief 1 Let me not pile 
grief on grief that is there already 1 ' 

15. chastened, sober, calm. 

19. Fresh as the flower etc, Cfl Burns, To a ^Mountain Daisy 
13-16: 

“ Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm.” 

OUtUed means * glanced, gleamed.’ 

whose modest worUi. Burns’s poem begins : ** Wee, nwdest, 
urimson-tipp<gd flow’r.” 

21. like a star etc. As a star shines down upon the s^t from 
whence it rose, so Burns’s genius glorified its humble origin. 

27. the aspirant of tha plough, 'the aspiring'ploughman.' 
Bums died at the age of 37; hence “full soon.” 
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31. tmt as one, t.e. while I mourned his death with many 
others, I had ^ deeper ^rief of my own. 

35, 36. How verse ... truth. How poetry treating of the humble 
actualities of life may yet be dignified and inspired. Truth —not 
mere literal truth, but truth informed and spiritualized by the 
imagination—was, for Wordsworth, the first law of poetry. 

37. the^current, the*current of my thoughts. 

39. Huge /iiiffel’s etc. Oriffel, a mountain on the shores of 
Solway Firth, a short distance south of Dumfries, where Burns 
lived, is visible from Skiddaw in Cumberland, which is not far 
from Wordsworth’s residence at Grasmere,—so that Burns and 
he were neighbours, and he is pursued with regret that they had 
not been also friends. Dorothy Wordsworth {Journal) says: 
** We saw the Cumberland mountains, within half a mile of Ellis- 
land, Burns’s house. ... We talked of Biims, and of the prospect 
he must have had, perhaps from his own door, of Skiddaw and 
his companions, including ourselves in the fancy that we might 
have been personally known to each other. ” 

45. Where the main etc. Where two persons’ characters are 
in the main congenial, nature has the skill to utilize minor differ- 
ences to bring them closer together. 

49. The tear will start. Of. Burns, A BarWs Epitaph, 17# IS : 

Here pause—and, thro’ the fttarting tear. 

Survey this grave.” 

60. ** poor Inhabitant below.” A quotation from the same 
poem, 1. 19 : 

* * The poor Inhahitant below 
Was quick to learn 4nd wise to know,” etc. 

Cf. Resolution and Independence, 45, and note. Dorothy Words¬ 
worth {Joumwil) writes : ** We looked at the grave with melan¬ 
choly and painful refiections, repeating to each other his own 
verses ” (from A Bard's Epitaph), 

53. gowans, cTaisies. * 

61. a son. Francis Wallace ; see Introduction. 

70. here. At the grave of Burns, who was misled etc. 

78. For which It prayed. Though giving the verses a different 
application,^ Wordsworth apparently refers to Burns’e ode To 
Ruin, 25-28: • 

** I court, I beg thy friendly aid. 

To close this scene of care ! 

• • * • • 

No fear more, no tear more, 

To stain my lifeless face 
Enclasped, and grasped 

Within thy cold embrace ! ” 
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In Wordsworth’s ms. a different version of this stanza formed the 
third of the poem. It ran : 

‘ ‘ But wherefore tremble ? ’tis no place 
Of pain and sorrow, but of grace. 

Of shelter, and of silent peace 
And * friendly aid *; 

Grasped is he now in that .embrace 
For which he prayed.” 

—wnere clearly the reference is to the ode To Ruin*. 

79. Sighing I turned etc. With this stanza compare the last of 
Mr. William Watson’s splendid ode. The Tomh of Burns ; 

“ While, plumed for flight, the Soul deplores 
The cage that foils the wing that soars ; 

And while, through adamantine doors, 

In dreams flung wide, 

We hear resound on mortal shores 
The immortal tide.” 

80. I heard ... hear. Of. Vergil, JiSneid, vi 454 : Aut videt ant 
vidisse putat, * He secs or thinks he sees ’; and Milton, Par. I/ost, 
i. 713 : “Sees or dreams he sees.” 

82. ritual, ceremonial, solemn. 

83. love that casta out fear. Cf. Bible, 1 John, iv. 18 : “Ther^ 
is no fear in love : but perfect love casteth out fear.” 


“SHE WAS^'A PHANTOM.” ‘ 

Intboduotion. , 

Composed at Town-end, Grasmere, in 1804, and first published 
in 1807. Wordsworth says : “T^ie germ of thj^ P^em was fouij 
lines composed as part of the verses on the Highland Girl, 
Though beginning in this way, it was written from my heart, as 
is sufficiently obvious.” It is d mbtful what were the four lines 
referred to. They can hardly be lines written at first for the 
HighUinfi QiH, but afterwards transferred to this poem, because 
the Highland Girl is in the second person, while the subject 
of **She was a phantom** is in the third. It appears probable 
that they are 11. 15-18 of To a Highland Girl. In that poem, 
after telling us that the girl and her surroundings seem 

Like something fashioned in a dream y 
Such forms as from their covert peep 
, When earthly cares are laid asleep t” 

the poet continues (11.15-18) s 
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I 1 

y 

** But O fair creature ! in the light 
Of common day, so heavenly bright, 

I oless thee, vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart.” 

These four lines might ^well suggest to Wordsworth the present 
poem, the keynote of which is that the “ phantom of delight” is 
“a spirit,'^ct a woman,too.” 

That the subject of this poem is his wife Mary, is certain both 
from a stater^ent made by Wordsworth to the late Hon. Justice 
Coleridge, and from a conversation with Henry Crabb Robinson, 
in which the poet said that the pieces “ ‘ Our walk was far among 
the ancient trees,* then * She was a phantom of delight,* and 
finally the two sonnets ‘ To a Painter,* should be read in succes¬ 
sion as exhibiting the different phases of his affection to his wife.’* 
If other proof were needed, both Wordsworth’s remarks, quoted 
above, about this poem, and his obvious allusion to it in The. 
Prelude^ in verses written in 1806 that refer to his future wife, 
point in the same direction. See Tlie Preltidef xiv. 268-271 : 

“ She came, no more a phantom to adorn 
A moment, but an inmate of the heart, 

And yet a spirit, there for me enshrined 
To penetrate the lofty and the low. ” 


Notes. 

1. a phantom of delli^lit. Cf. The PrdMde^ vi. 224-227 : 

“ Another maid there was, who also shed 
A gladness o’er that se^on, then to me, 

By ller exulting outside look of youth 

And placid under-countenance, first endeared.” 

The three stanzas of this poem represent woman under three 
aspects. In the first, she is depicted as an ideally beautiful and 
entrancing object in man’s eyes; in the second, as the pleasant 
<:ompanion of hiS every-day lif^^ j in the third, as an intellectual 
and moral being, fitted to be his adviser and comforter. 

4. To be ... omament, to give a mere momentary pleasure, and 
then to disappear. 

6,6. Her .«yea ... hair. Cf. Byron, She walkn in heaiUyt^'* 
st. 1, which !toads like an expansion of these two lines ; 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and star^ skies ; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes : 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which h€javen tp gaudy day denies.” 

6. LBm twUlgbt’B. “ Cf. Milton’s ” the raven down Of Dark- 
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I 

ness” (Oomus^ 251, 252). Her eyes and hair were dark; but 
her complexion was fair and clear, and her disposition gay and 
cheerful. Cf. “ her exulting outside look of y*Outh ” quoted 
above. 

13. household motions. Movements m^de in the performance 
of household occupations. 

14. steps of virgin liberty. The light* tread of tliA maiden, 
free as yet from the cares and responsibilities of married life. 

16. records, promises. A countenance whose expression told 
of a happy and blameless past, and betokened as happy and 
blameless a future. Cf. Byron, ** She walks in heauty,'' 16, 16 ; 

“ The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 

But tell of days in goodness spent,” 

17. A creature etc. Cf. Wordsworth’s lines addressed to 
his wife : 

L 

** Let other bards of angels sing. 

Bright suns without a spot; 

But thou art no such perfect thing : 

Rejoice that thou art not I ” 

And ** Her only pilot 12-14 : 

While here sits one whose brightness owes its hues 
^ To flesh and blood ; no goddess from above, 

No fleeting spirit, but my own true love 1 *’ 

18. human ... food. She was not too superfine to satisfy the 
common wants of human nature in every-day life. Cf. The 
Pr^nde, v. 411, 412 : 

** A race of real children ; not too wise, 

Too learned, or too good.” * 

22. pulse of the machine. The inner workings of this intricate 
piece of mechanism, t.e. the directing forces of her whole nature 
and disposition. Cf. The Waggoner^ iv. 802, 803 ; 

“ I hE^ been 

On friendly terms with this Tnachine, ’ 

And Shaks. Hanilety ii. ii. 124: “Thine evermore, most dear 
lady, whilst this Tnachine is to him, Hamlet.” ^ 

24. A traveller death. One who passes through life with a 
sense of its duties and responsibilities. 


ODE TO DUTY. 

Intboduotion. 

Composed in 1805, and first published in 1807. 

In the edition of 1837 Wordsworth prefaced this poem with 
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• 

the motto : ** Jam non consilio bonus, sed more e6 perductns, ut 
non tan turn rect^ focere possiin, sed nisi rect^ faoere non possim ; 
* No longer godd by resolve, but reaching by habit thiiS goal— 
that not only can I do right, but that I cannot do otherwise 
than right.* “This ode^*’ says Wordsworth, “is on the model 
of Gray’s Ode to Adveraity, which is copied from Horace’s Ode 
to Fortunes Many and many a time have I been twitted by 
my wife and sister for h*aving forgotten this dedication of myself 
to the stern lawgiver* Transgressor indeed I have been irom 
hour to hour, from day to day : I would fain hope, however, 
not more flagrantly, or in a worse way, than most of my tuneful 
brethren. But these last words are in a wrong strain. We 
should be rigorous to ourselves, and forbearing, if not indulgent, 
to others ; and, if we make comparison at all, it ought to be with 
those who have morally excelled us.** 

‘ Notes 

1-8. Duty is a God-given rule of conduct under whose guid¬ 
ance and support the struggle between right and wrong in 
, the human breast is ended and peace is attained. 

1. Stem ... Ood I Of. Gray’s Ode, who addresses Adversity 
as “Daughter of Jove, relentless Power,” and “Stern rugged 
Ifurse.” The sense of Duty is implanted by God in the human 
heart; it is an emanation oi the Divine Will. 

2. if that, name thou love, i.e. the name of “Duty.” So 
Milton {P, Zr., iii. 6) addressing Light: “Or hear’st thou rather 
pure ethereal stream ; s.e. * Dost thou prefer to be called ? * 

5, 6. Thou, who ... overawe. Uffdcr thy guidance we gain the 
victory over groundless terrors, since the only thing we have to 
fear is disobedience to thy commands. 

7. vain temptations. If we are influenced solely by Duty, 
nothing has powej to tempt us ^ do wrong. 

vain, foolish, worldly. Of. The Somnambuliat, 149, 150 : 

In hermit’s weeds repose he found, 

I From vain temptations free.” 

8. strife, the inner stru^le between right and wrong. Gf. 
Bible, Romans, vii. 2.3 : “ iMe another law Jn my members {i.e. 
body), warring against the law of my mind,” 

9-16. There are some happy souls who follow Duty merely from 
a natural impulse towards what is right, but who yet may need 
her help. 

9. There are ^^lo, * there are those who *; an imitation of the 
Xiatin idiom qui. 
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9, ask not etc. Cf. Cowpcr, Task, ii. 788-793; 

“ Some minds are tempered happily, . , . 

. . . . . . they thirst 

With such a zeal to be what they approve, 

That ho restraints can circumscrjbe them more 
* Than they themselves by choice, for wisdom's sake.** 

And Patmore, The Angel in the House, x.'i. 37-40 ; 

Souls, found here and there. 

Oases in our waste of sin. 

Where everything is well and fair, 

And Heav’n remits its discipline.’* 

10. in love and truth, in their love of what is right and sincerity 
in following it. Such persons are troubled by no doubts as to 
their conduct. 

12. the genial sense of youth, the warm and kindly impulses' 
that belong to the time of youth. Cf, ** It is a beauteous evening,** 
9-14 ; Intimations of Immortality, 66. 

13. without reproach or blot, free from blame and from the 
stain of wrong-doing, 

14. and know it not, without knowing that they do it. 

1$. confidence misplaced. A confidence in their own virtuous 
instincts, which turns out to be misplaced. ^ 

17-24. Blessed is the state of those who can completely rely 
upon love and joy to guide them ; and happy too are they who 
make such reliance the rule of their life, but supplement it by 
the support of Duty. 

18. happy wUl our nature 'Oe. Our nature will contain mo 

jarring elements ; all our feelings and inclinations will be in 
happy harmony with one another. ^ 

19. unerring light. Unerring is emphatic; ^ a light upon 

which we can rely never to lead TjjjS astray. ’ ^ 

20. Joy Its own security. Our happiness guarantees itself; our 
possession of happiness proves this b ipxiiness to be well-founded, 
and therefore permanent. 

22. Even now, even under present conditions ; 4n this world. 

Nbt unwisely Imld, bold without being unwise; combining 
boldness with discretion. Cf. 1, 53, l<mly wise, * wise and at the 
same time humble.* 

23. Uve In ... this creed, rely upon love and joy to guide them 
right. 

26-32. I, however, through inexperience and too much self* 
confidence, have often disolrayed the commands of Duty; but X 
would do BO no longer. 
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25. lovlnfiT firdedom. >Cf. InHcriptwM, i. 17) 18 ; 

What id truth ?—a staff rejected ; 

Duty ?— an unwelcome clog,” 

And The. Prelude^ vi, 32-35; 

• •* That overlove 

Of freedom which encouraged me to turn* 

From regulations even of my own 
As from restraints and bonds.*’ 

* 

25. No sport ... gust, although not carried away by wild gusts 
of passion. 

28. reposed my trust, been self-confident. 

29. when In my heart etc., when Duty uttered its bidding 
through the Conscience. Timely^ opportune. 

?1. smoother walks, the easier paths of self-indulgence, as 
opposed to the rugged and difficult path of Duty. So Tennyson 
(}Velli?igion Ode; 212, etc.) speaks of “the path of duty'* as 
climbed “with toil of heart and knees and hands,** and of its 
* * toppling crags. ** 

33-40. This desire is not thd outcome of strong feeling, but of 
a longing for rest in my soul—for a mental and moral equi¬ 
librium. 

» 33. dlsturbdnoe, perturbation, agitation. .Cf. Coleridge, 
Love., 68: 

** My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Dieturhed her soul with pity ! ’* 

34. wrought, produced. Wrought is the archaic past participle 
of work. 

S6. thought. The meditative mood, as opposed to the mood 
of passion. 

37. unchartered. Chartered means exercising freedom under 
certain provisions, as those of the famous Magna Charta. Cf. 
^Churchill, Oothagn, i. 49: “An Englishman in chartered freedom 
bom.** Hence unchxvrter^ means exercising free<lom without 
any such provisions, unconditionally free, unbridled, anarchical. 
Cf. Shaks. Ab You lAke It, ii. vii. 47-8: 

“ I must have liberty 

Wlthol, as large a charter as the wind." 

88. weight, Wrden. Cf. The Sonnet, 13. • 

Ohanoe, casual; cf. random, 1. 26. 

39; change their name, be variable and discordant. 

41. The aspect of Duty, though severe, is kind; for from her 
emanates not only moral but physical law—the beauty of nature 
and the order of the universe, 

41. Stem, t.e. though thou art stern; cf. 1. 1, 

F 
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41-44. thou dost wear ... upon thy face. Of. Tennyson, 
ingion Ode, 203, etc. : 

** He that walks it (the path of Duty) 

. . . before his journey closes. 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden roses.” . 

46. Aragrance ... treads. Of. Laodamia, 34, and^ note. And 
Tennyson, Mav/l, Part i. xii. 5 ; 

“ I know the way she went 

Home witli her maiden posy. 

For her feet have touched the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy.” 

And Ih, CEnone, 94 i 

“ At their (the goddesses*) feet the crocus brake like fire. 

And B. Jonson, The Sad Shepherd, l. i. 8, 0: 

** And where she went, the flowers took thickest root. 

As she had Bow*d them with her odorous foot. ’* 

Also Persius, Sat. ii. 38 : Quidquid ccdcaverit Aic, rosa fiat! ‘ May 
whatever be treads become a rose!* And Hesiod, Theogotxy, 
194, ^196; d/x02 5^ IIo<r«T2*' (hro I^Stvourtv d^faro, ‘ Thick 

sprouted the grass beneath the slender feet (of the goddess).* ^ 

47-8. Thou dost... strong. Natural law and moral law both 
emanate from the same source, the Deity, and are but two 
applications of the same principle. Hence Duty, the moral 
sanction, is really one with the great physical law that directs 
and preserves the order of the universe. Uf. Gypsies, 21-24 : 

“ Oh better wron^ and strife 
(By nature transient) than this torpid life ; 
lt%fe which the very stars reprove 
As on their silent tasks they move.” 

And Mr. Wm. VYatson, 7%e Things that are mores Exc€UerU,et. 4: ^ 

** The stars of heaven are free because 
In amplitude of liberty 
Their joy is to obey the laws. *’ 

Of. also Ulysses’s speech in Shaks. Troilus and Cresmda, i. iii. 83 
etc., wheVe * De^ee* {i.e. the due arrangement or subordination 
of things) is an ^lied \iotion to Duty, and where physical as well 
as moral order are shown to depend upon its obseinrance. Wrong, 
injury. Most ancient, i.e. in spite of their great antiquity. 

49-56. Henceforth I place myself under the guidance of Duty. 
May she enable me to give up my old foolish self-confidence and 
become her obedient and enlightened servant! 

53. lowly wise. See note to L 22. 
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OPE^TO DUTY. 

64. self-sacrrlflce, a readiness to give up “ straying in smoother 
walks” ( 1 . 31)^ 

55. The confidence of reason, confidcnoe based upon reasonable 
grounds, as opposed to the “ misplaced ” confidence of 1. 15. 

56. In the light of truth, enlightened as to niy true .position. 
The phra^ is opposed to the “blindly ” of 1. 28. 

bondman. Cf. ^ thee I now would serv^e ” (1. 31). 


PEELE CASTLE IN A STORM. 

Introdttction. 

Composed in 1805, and first published in 1807. 

The poem was suggested by a pictui’c painted by Sir George 
Beaumont, a friend of the poet, and a landscape painter of some 
repute. He died in 1827. Wordsworth says: “Sir George 
Beaumont painted two pictures of this subject, one of which he 
gave to Mrs. Wordsworth, saying she ought to have it; but 
Lady Beaumont interfered, and after Sir George’s death she 
gave it to Sir Uvedale Price, at whose house at IToxley I have 
seen it.” The other is still in the Beaumont Gallery at (Joleqrton 
^all, Essex, the seat of the artist. 

There are two Peele Castles : one is on a rocky islet close to 
the town of Peele, on the west coast of the Isle of Man, separated 
from it by a narrow channel; the other, known as Piel Castle, is 
near Barrow-in-Fumess, on the Lancashire coast. There is little 
doubt that this poem refers to latter. For the poet spent 
four weeks (so* 11. 1, 2) of a summer vacation in 1794 with his 
cousin, Mr. Barker, whose house was at Rampside, the village 
opposite ,Piel ; and, from a comparison with the picture, it is 
apparent that it was this, and not Peele Castle in the Isle of 
Man, that the artist painted. Piel Castle was built by the 
Abbot of Furness in the first y*ar of Edward III.’s reign. 

Wordsworth headed this poem Elegiac Stanzas^ in allusion to 

its reference to the loss of his brother John Wordsworth, captain 

of the Abergavennyy East Indiaman, which sprung a leak off St. 

Alban’s Head, and went down with all on board on Feb. 0, 1805. 

He alludes to his death in The Preludcy xiv. 419-424 : 

« * 

“ A private grief 

Keen and enduring, which the mind and heart 
. . . needs must make me feel 

* More deeply, yet enable me to bear 
More firmly.” 

Other {)oems relating to this event are 7’o the Dainy and Elegiac 
Verses in Memory m my Brother. All three were placed by the 
poet amon 0 his “ Epitaphs and Elegiac Pieces,” 
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Notes. 

« 4 

4. sleeping^, i.e. it was reflected on the calm, still surface of 
the water. Cf. Shaka. Merchant of Venice, i. 64: “How 
sweet the m^)onlight sleeps upon this bankj” 

8 . It trembled etc., i.e, the sea was occasionally ru^ed by a 
breeze, but never sufficiently to efface the image. , 

9. no sleep. The calm seemed a permanent one, ^nd not, like 
sleep, temporary and liable to interruption. 

10. No mood etc. It did not seem to be a state dependent on 
the weather or the time of year. Season is used here in a ge'neral 
sense, and so dispenses with the article. 

14-16. the gleam ... dream. ‘An ideal beauty, such as novpr 
actually existed, but is conceived of in the mind of the Poet and 
the Artist, and hallows their work.* Cf. The Excursion, i. 79 ; 
“The vision and the faculty divine.” For dream, cf. Intima¬ 
tions of Immortality, 5, and note. In the editions of 1820 and 
1827 these lines weie altered to 

‘ ‘ And add a gleam. 

The lustre, known to neither sea or land, 

But borrowed from the youthful Poet’s dream.” 

Afterwards the original and far superior text was returned to, ^ 

15. that never was etc. Cf. Gray, The Progress of Poetry, 
120 : “ Orient hues, unborrowed of the sun.” 

21, 22. a treasure-house ... years. A spot full of perfect, 
ending tranquillity. 

22 . a ehroniole of heaven. A; place whose history was a record 
of a more tlian earthly happiness. 

25. had It been, i.e, it should have bben. 

26. El 3 rBian quiet. See note to Laodamia, 95, and cf. U. 97t 
108 of that poem. Also Shaks. Two Qent. of Verona, li. vii, 
37, 88: 

“ And there I’ll rest, as after much turmoil 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium.” 

28. silent... life. The activities of nature noiselessly fulfilling 
their functions around us. Cf. Lines written in Early Spring, 
3, 5; an'd The Excursion, 188; “The silent looks of happy 
things.” ** 

31. the soul of truth, ‘complete truth or accura(^.’ To my 
feelings at that time there would have been nothing fallacipus in 
the picture. 

32. betrayed, ‘tampered with, impaired, lost.’ This line 
originally ran : 

“ A faith, a trust that eould not he betrajr’d,” 
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PEELE CASTLE IN A STORM. 

I 

36. A power. .The power of perceiving things in their ideal 
aspect, apart from the disillusioning influences of daily life. Cf. 
Intimations Immortality^ si;. 1 and 2 j 11. 53-57 ; 11. 175, 176. 

36. A deep distress etc. My brother’s death has put an end 
to the old exaltation pf feeling and brought me down to the level 
of my ordinary fellow-men, and into fuller sympathy with them. 
Cf. Irui^ations of Ivrvfnortality^ 183, 184. 

39, 40. The feeling ... serene. The sense of the loss that I 
have sustaAied in my brother’s death will always be fresh ; but 
1 can speak with calmness and composure of the new experience 
which that sorrow has brought with it. 

45. a passionate work etc. It is a picture that shows strong 
feeling in the artist, yet there are no exaggerated or ill-selected 
effects. 

47. hulk, the dismasted ship represented in the painting. 

50. I love to sere etc. He could regard the castle as emble¬ 
matical of the “ fortitude and patient cheer ” that he welcomed. 
Its attitude is emphasized by the strong contrast of the labouring 
hulk beside it. 

61. Cased ... time. J^ike. a knight in armour of proof, the 
castle is represented as detyiiig the attack of the elements with 
its stubborn, time-worn walls. , 

53. the heart that lives alone ebc. Cf. the lesson of Tennyson’s 
Palace of Art^ where the Soul that has isolated herself from 
human sympathy, eventually comes to loathe her solitude. 

54. Housed in a dream, living in a world that it has idealized 
for itself. Cf. housing^ p. 107. - 

* the kind, i.e. its own kin*'^ the human race. 

57. cheer, cheerfulness, courage. Cf. Fidelity^ 26: “A lonely 
cheerP'* 

60. Not without hope. Cf. Intimations ImTnorialify,, 179, 
180 etc. 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 

Introduction. 

Composed early in 1806, and first, published in 1807. Words¬ 
worth telis us that these verses were written soon after tidings 
had been received of the death of Lord Nelson (on Oct. 21, 
1806), which event directed his thoughts to the subject, “But,” 
he continues, “iiis (Nelson’s) public life was stained with one 
great crime, so that though many passages of these lines were 
suggested by what was generally known as excellent in hia 
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c 

conduct, I have not boon a})lc to connect his luuuc with the 
poem as I could wish, or even to thinli of^him with satisfaction 
in reference to the idea of what ja. warrior oughtf to be.” He 
adds that many elements of the character here portrayed were 
found in his brother John. ‘ * His messmates used to call him 
the Philosopher, from which it must be infefred that the qualities 
and dispositions 1 allude to had not escaped their nolirie. ... He 
greatly valued moral and religious instruction for ^outh, as 
tending to make good sailors.” r 

Mr. P. W. H. Myers ( Wordsworth) remarks upon this poem : 
“ Between these two men, so diflerent in outward fates,— 
between ‘the adored, the incomparable Nelson’ and the homely 
poet, ‘retired as noontide dew,’—there was a moral likeness so 
profound that the ideal of the recluse was realised in the public 
life of the hero, and, on the other hand, the hero himself is only 
seen as completely heroic when his impetuous life stands out for 
us from the solemn background of the poet’s Calm. ... For indeed 
this short poem is in itself a manual of greatness; there is a 
Roman majesty in its simple and weighty speech.” 


Notes. 

3-5. who, when brought thought, who carries with him into ^ 
the active duties of his manhood the fresh enthusiasm and single- 
heartedness of his boyhood. Of. Patmore, The Angel in the 
Housef X. i. 14-16 ; 

“ Youth, impatient to disown 
Those visions high, ^Hich to forget ^ 

Were worse than never to have known.” 

6 , 7. Whoso high .. blight, who makes a noble purpose the 
guiding motive of a].l his actions. 

9. This line is an Alexandrine; cf. Laodamiat 90, and note. 

11. But makes etc. He is not cCmtent with mfere intellectual 
culture, but is careful to train and develop his moral character. 

14. Toms his necessity etc. This is “one of the lessons which 
Wordsworth is never tired of enforcing, the lesson that virtue 
grows by the strenuousness of its exercise, that it gains strength 
as it wrestles with pain and di£ficult;jr, and converts the shocks 
of circumstance into kn energy of its proper glow” (Myers). 
Cf. Cowper, Table Tcdh, 77, 78 : 

** To touch the sword with conscientious awe, 

Nor draw it, but when Duty bids him draw.” 

19. By objects etc. The frequent sight of pain and bloodshed, 
instead of making him callous to suffering, makes him the more 
compassionate ; see 1. 26. Cf. Nelson’s prayer before tho battle 
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THE H^PPY WARRIOR. 

of Trafalgar : May humanity after victory be the predominant 
feature in the Britisl^ flebt! ”—a humanity shown by himself in 
face of the bllisiiing Orient^ and in the harbour at Teneriffe. 

22 . such saoriflce, i.e, the sacrifice of his own feelings that 
prompt him to severity. 

23. skilful in self-knowledge. The fnore temptations he 
meets wath, the better he learns to scan his own motives and 
principles action. 

29. a state, a situation, a condition of affairs. 

30. To evil etc. Cf. Bible, Homana^ iii. 8 : ** Some affirm that 
we say. Let us do evil that good may come, whose condemnation 
is just.” 

34. To virtue. These words are emphatic— * to virtue, not to 
evil employed os a preventive against worse evil ’ (1, 30). 

38. in himself, etc., rest satisfied with his own conduct, with¬ 
out regretting the loss of office. 

43, 44. Whom ... at all. Cf. Pope, Temple,of Fame^ 613, 614 : 

** Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favours call; 

She comes unlocked for, if she comes at all.” 

And Carew, Epistle to the Countess of Anglesie^ 57, 68 : 

^ **He chose not in the active stream to swim. 

Nor hunted Honour, which yet hunted’him.” 

44. Uke showers of manna. Because manna was the free gift 
of God to the Israelites in the desert—food which they had not 
to labour to produce. 

4^ powers^ moral force of cha^cter. 

48. But who etc. Cf. Capt. Mahan, Lt/e q/’JV'efson : “For suc¬ 
cess in war, the indispensable complement of intellectual gras^ and 
insight Is a moral power, which enables a map to trust the mner 
light, a power which dominates hesitation, and sustains action, 
in the most tiiremendous emergencies. ... The two elements— 
iQental and moral power—are often found separately, rarely in 
due combination. In Nelson they met.” 

51, 52. Is happy ... ixuiplred. Confident in the purity of his 
aims, he can face a great crisis without being weighed down by 
a sense of reH^usibiBty. Cf. Southey, Life of Nelson^ ehap. vii., 
before the battle of Copenhagen : ** No sooner was he in battle, 
^where his squadron was received with the fire of more than a 
thousand guns, than, as if that artillery, like music, had driven 
away all care and painful thoughts, his countenance brightened, 
and his conversation became joyous, animated, elevated, and 
delightful.” 

53. through the heat etc. In the excitement of the struggle 
he keeps to the course of action that he had laid down for him* 
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8 elf beforehand. “Clemency” Canning is a good instance in 
point. ' j 

54. sees wliat he foresaw. His anticipations are justified by 
the event. 

66 . la equal to the need. Cf. Tennyson, of the Duke of 
Wellington, Ode, 37 : 

“ O iron nerve to true occasion true ! ” 

57. For the change of tone here, cf. the Intijoduction to 
Brov^ham Castle, 

60. homefelt pleasures etc. tlie Wellington Ode, 236, 237 : 
“One about whose patriat'clial knee 
Late the little children clung.” 

And “ I grieved for Buonaparte,^* 6-8 ; 

“ The Governor who must be wise and good, 

And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and weak as womanhood. ’* 

We have here ** Nplson’s womanly tenderness, his constant crav¬ 
ing for the green earth and home affections in the midst of storm 
and war ” (Myers). 

62, 63. such fidelity ... approve. His most cherished aim is to 
show, himself loyal to these gentler inffuences. 

64. More brave etc. Cf. Tennyson’s Song in The Princessf 
“ Thy voice is heard thro* rolling drums ” : 

“ A moment, while the trumpets blow, 

He sees his brood about thy knee f 
The next, like fire Im meets the foe, 

And strikes him dtad for thine and thee.” 

In reference to-which Mr. P. M. Wallace points to “the vital 
truth that in all noble endeavour man’s energy is inspiretj and his 
arm strengthened by the recollection of those whom he loves.** 

70, 71. Flays ... won. He chooses his course of action in life, 
not with a view to earthly honothrs or rewards^ but because it . 
will bring with it the “ testimony of a good conscience.** 

73. The thought of home ties—of wife and children—makes 
some men shrink in the hour of trial. 

76. Ftnm well to better. Adapted from Chaucer, The Moure 
and the Leafe, 671-'573 t 

“ For knights ever should be persevermg. 

To seeke honour without feintese or slouth. 

Fro wele to better in aiPmanner things.” 

self-surpast. To * surpass oneself* means to go beyond 
any previous effort. , ‘ 

78. to noble deeds giro birtb. Cf. Goldsmith, The Taking of 
Quebec, 11, 12 (of Wolfe) ,* 
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** Yot shall they know thou conquerest, though dead I 
Since from “^hylbomb a thousand heroes rise I” 

And Trench, f'he Alma, 37-40 f 

And our sons unborn shall nerv'e them 
For Bomeigreat deed to be done, 

®y that twentieth of September, 

When the Alma’s heights were won.” 

79. blB the fame that was his due. 

B2. the mortal mist. Of. Tennyson’s ** Tears, idle tears,^* in 
The Princess : 

“ When unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square.’* 


THE SONNET. 

Introduction. 

CoMFOSED in 18Q6, and first published in 1S07. 

It is in reference to this sonnet that Wordsworth tells us how 
much he was struck by the sonnets of Milton when they were 
Bead to him by his sister one day in May 1802. * “ I took fire,” 
he adds, if I may bo allowed to say so, and produced three 
sonnets the same aiternoon.” 

This sonnet was originally entitled PrefatoTry Sonnet, as being 
introductory to the series of ** Mis^llaneous Sonnets. ’* 


Notes. 

3. pensive citadels, * their studies.* The student shuts him¬ 
self up in his ^tudy from tlm outer world (like beleaguered 
soldiers in the citadel of a casHe) that he may be alone with his 
own thoughts (“pensive”). So Milton {H Petiseroso, 86) places 
the pensive man in “some high lonely tower.” And cf. “ When 
I have borne in memerry,'* 4 ; “ the student’s bower.” 

4. the whef^ ».e. the rroinning-wheel. Till the inv^tion of 
the spinning ^nny in 1767^ cotton-spinni^ was performed by 
the hand spinning-wheel, and was a eommon occumtion for 
women. Cx. I traveUod am(mg •mdmown men,'* 11, 12: 

** And shal cherished tamed her wheel 
Beside an English fire.” 

- at his loom. The steam-loom was introduced in 1807, but 
in 1825 there were still 250,(MX) hand-looms in Great Britain. 
Their use is now idmost extinct. 
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6 . FumdflB-fells. Furness is an extensive mountainous district 
in the north-west of Ijancashire, in61uding the lofty Goniston 
fells or bills and those of Yewda^e and Tilberthwkite. 

8 . In truth, the prison etc. When we imprison ourselves 
voluntarily, such imprisonment is not irj^some. For the senti* 
ment, cf. Lovelace, To Althea ; from Prison^ 25-28 

** Stone walls do not a prisoh make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. ** 

11. tile sonnet’s scanty plot. The sonnet is limited to fourteen 
lines, divided into two groups of eight and six lines each. In 
the first group (the octave), lines 1, 4, 5, 8, and lines 2, 3, 6, 7 
rhyme together respectively; in the second (the sestet), the lines 
rhyme alternately, though (as in this sonnet) the order of the 
rhymes is often varied. The sonnet should be the expression of 
a single thought or sentiment. 

13. the weight of too mucib llherty. Cf. Ode to Duty, 37, 38. , 


PERSONAL TALK. 

Introduction. 

Composed at Town-end, Grasmere, in 1808, and first published 
in 1807. s. 

Four lines from Sonnet (11. 51-54) have been pladed by 
l>ean Stanley underneath the statue of Wordsworth in the 
Baptistery of Westminster Abbey. This sonnet-sequence was 
classed among the ** Poems of Sentiment and Reflection.” 


Notes. 

2. To season my fireside etc., to flavour the conversation at 
my fireside with an intermixture of gossip about friends and 
neighbours. 

6 . maidens... stalk, maidens that grow old without being 
married, like flowers that wither unplucked. Of. Shaks. Jifid. 
Night*B Dream, i. i, 70-78 : 

** But earthlier happ;^ is the rose distUl’d, 

That that which unthering on the virgin thorn 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness.** 

7. wear out of me, fade from my recoUection. 
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11. To sit without emotion etc. Of. Cowper, Task^ iv, 277-297: 

‘ ‘ Not uydelightiul is an hour to me 
So spent in parlour twMight; such a gloom 
Suits well the thoughtful or unthinking mind, 

The mind contemplative, with some new theme 
P^jPgnant, or indisposed alike to all. 

• « m % 

*Tis thus the understanding takes repose 
In iifdolont vacuity of thought.” 

12. In tti© loved etc. Wordsworth says that this line “ stood, 
at first, better and more characteristically, thus ; 

‘By my half-kitchen and half-parlour fire.’ 

My sister and I were in the habit of having the tea-kettle in our 
little sitting-room : and we toasted the bread ourselves.” The 
present reading was adopted in the edition of 1816. The 
* * cottage ” was Dove Cottage. 


2*3. Olilldren are blest etc. People who take pleasure in gossip 
•and scandal are ‘ * true, worldlings,” since tlfiey care only for 
^ worldly matters ; whereas it is the blessedness and the strength 
of childhood that its interest is divided between the real world 
that lies around them and the ideal world of imagination that is 
far removed from the actual and the present. Cf* To H. O'. 1 ; 
J^timationa of ImmoTrta^ityt 01. 

25, 26. sweetest.., sweet. The best things are those that lie 
beyond the range of our senses. Cf. Collins, The Passions^ 60: 
“In notes by distance made more sweet,” an expression quoted 
by Wordsworth in An Evening Wc^y 236, 237 : 

‘^Yon isle,* which feels not even the milkmaid’s feet, 

Yet hears her song, ‘by distance made more sweet.’” 

27. WbDse mind etc. The man who cares only for mere 
material objects and shuts out the world of tlttiught and fancy 
from his view, is in the worst bondage, the bondage of the senses. 
Cf. The Prelude fyiii. 151-153 ; * 

“ I knew a maid, 

A young enthusiast who escaped these bonds ; 

Her eye was not the mistress of her heart. ” 

29. Wings. ;Pow'ers of thought and feeling. 

30-32 wUderuess ... low. The influence ^f ordinary natural 
objects upon our minds, by the emotional state that it cherishes, 
exalts alike the greatest and the commonest thing of life. Cf. 
Ih. 171-173: 

“ Ood delights 

In such a being ; for her common thoughts 
Are piety.” 

For cf. An Evening of Extriitnrdinary Splendour t 6 . 
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83. Dreams, miisings, oxcursions of the imagination. 

34. substantial. As opposed to tlio itjeal wor^d of dreams. 

41. lady...Moor. Desdeinona,^the wife of Othello; see Shak- 
raere’s Othello. ^Vordsworth said on one occasion that he thought 
Othelloy the close of the Phaedo^ and Walton’s Life of George 
Herhcrly the three “ most pathetic ” writings in the^orld. 

42. heavenly Una. See Spenser, Faerp Queene, i. 4, where the 
Red Cross Knight, representing reformed England, is accom¬ 
panied by “a lovely ladie,” Una, or Truth; “And by her in 
a line a milke white lambe she lad,” representing Innocence. 

45. rancour is from Lat. rancor, * rancidness, sourness,’ and 80 > 
‘spite.’ 

50. Bocks in Its harbour. My life is peaceful without being 
dull and insipid. 

52. Who gave us etc. Cf. WordsworthJ^ account (Letter to 
Lady Beaiiinont, May 1807) of the purpose of his poetry ; “To 
console the afflicted ; to add sunshine to daylight by making the 
happy happier; to teach the young and the gracious of every 
age to see, to think, and feel, and therefore to become more 
actively and securely virtuous.” 


ADMONITION. 

Introdctction. 

Composed in 1806, and first published in 1807. Wordsworth 
gave it the heading : * ‘ Intended more particularlv for the ^rusal 
of those who may have happened to be enamoured of some 
beautiful place of retreat in the country of the Lakes.” It is 

g jssible that Dove Cottage, the poet’s residence at Town-ond, 
rasmere, may have been in his mind when he wrote this sonnet. 

4 ■ 

Notes. 

4. Its own sky. Cf. Peter BeU, 228-230: 

“ Where deep and low the hamlets lie 
Beneath tt^ir little patch of skp 
And U|tl6 lot of stars.” .. 

7, 8. who would ... Implaty, w'ho would desecrate this specimen 
of nature’s beautiful handiwork by living here themselves. A 
similar feeling finds expression in 43-56. 

11. sacred to the poenr. The cottage and its surroundings 
derive their congrttlty and ^gnificanoe from their being a poor 
man’s abode. The unity and beauty of the scene would be marred 
by the touch of a richer hand. 
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“THE.WORLP IS TOO MUCH WITH US.” 

• 

Introduction. 

Composed in 1806, and«first published in 1807. It formed one of 
the ‘ * Miscjifaneous Sonnets. ” 

The idea^ of the poeAi is that when once we lose touch with 
nature, and Ij^ve no eye or ear for her beauty or grandeur, we 
have no spiritual life, and our religion is but a sham. Better the 
old Greek’s deification of the powers of nature than the empty 
materialism of modern days. Better a living faith in Pantheism 
than the dead and callous formalism of the worldly man’s 
Christianity. Compare Tennyson’s The. Higher Pantheism ; 

“ The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, and the 
plains— 

Are not these, O Sbul, the Vision of Him who reigns ? 


And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot 
* see; • 

But if we could see and hear, this Vision—^were it not He?” 


Notes. 

1. The world, t.e. wnrldliness, the pursuit of wealth and pleas- 
ure, to the exclusion of higher and nobler aims. 

late and soon. Of. Bible, Psairm^ cxxvii. 2: ** It is vain 
for y^u to rise up early, to sit jtp late, to eat the bread of 
sorrows.” • 

2. we lay waste our powers. We dissipate our higher spiritual 
energies. • 

3. 4. Little ... boon. Wordsworth’s belief was that we all have 
an inward spiritual love which^nables us to understand nature, 
even as a b£me its mother; see Prelude^ ii. 260-263 : 

“ Such, verily, is the first 
Poetic spirit of our human life, 

By uniform control of after years, 

III mosti, abated or suppressed.” 

The mind trained In business, science, or social activities loses 
this sympathetic instinct, and con see in nature nothing but the 
merely external. Thus we are like Esau ; we have bartered our 
spiritual birthright j this inner sympathy (** our heart”) we have 
given away for a mess of pottage, mere worldly success. 

Mumt is O.E. 6^ Scand. hdn, a prayer; hence the answer to a 
pitayer, a favour* a gift. ** A sordid boon ” s a mean, mercenary 
bargain. ’ ^ 
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5-7. The sea ... flowers. Nature is full of sympathy (*'The sea 
that bares her bosom to the moon an^ of spiritual voices, as 

The winds that will V»e howling,” which, even wVien motionless, 
Wordsworth thinks of as still living, only asleep, like flowers 
with petals folded at night. 

7. up^gsthered, composed to rest. 

sleeping flowers. In the absence of sunlight some flowers 
close their petals, e.g. the pimpernel; and most flowers do so at 
night; the delicate stamens and seed-organs being tVius protected 
from the cold and dew of night. Cf. Keble, Ckrmtian Year, 15th 
Sunday after Trinity, 55 ; “ Go sleep like closing flowers at 
night.” 

8. For this, for sympathy with the sea, the winds—nature in 
general. 

we are out of tune. And so we (1) make a discord with 
nature, and (2) fail to vibrate sympathefically with nature. 
Two musical instruments perfectly in tune witli each other can 
set each other in motion, if either be played upon. 

9. It moves us not. It stirs no responsive emotion within us. 

Great God l An exclamation of strong feeling. Cf. 

minster Bridge, 13 : “ Bear God f the very houses seem asleep.” 

' Fd rattier he etc. Cf. The Excursion, iv. 613-621 ; 

” Yet rather would I instantly decline 
To the traditionary sympathies 
Of a most rustic ignorance, and take 
A fearful apprehension from the owl 
Or death-watch : ajd as readily rejoice, 

If two auspicious magpies crossed my Vay ;— 

To this would rather bend than see and hear 
The repetitions wearisome of sense, « 

Where soul is dead, and feeling hath no place. ” 

10. pagan, a heathen. Lat. pq-ganua, * a villager '; since the 
country-folk adhered to their heathen superstitions after Chris¬ 
tianity had become the accepted religion of the city-folk. 

11. So mighti I, if so {i.e. by being a pagan) I might; 

on this pleasant lea. The particular spot is unknown. Lea, 
a meadow or giussy plain, is found in local names, as Brom-^e^^t 
Had-^etpA. « 

12. forlorn, O.E. forlwm, p.p. oi forle6san, means ‘utterly 
lost.* Here the sense is ‘forsaken, left solitary.’ To us, spoiled 
by civilization, nature is dead : in her presence we find ourselves 
solitary, unfriended. The heathen were better off: for them 
every tree had its wood-nymph, every stream its Naiad; every 
form of nature might give chance “glimpses”of some indwelling 
spirit. 
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13. Proteus. A mythological sea-deity (son of Oceanus and 
Tethys)) an old man of the l^ca. He tended the seal-flocks of the 
sea-god Poseiddh or Neptune. If any one caueht him in his mid¬ 
day sleep on the shore of his dwelling (the island of Oarpathos, 
be Ween Crete and Rhodes), and then held him fast, undaunted 
by the wei^ shapes info which he transformed himself, Proteus 
would finany resume his proper personality and reveal the 
unknown Secret to his^questioner. Cf. Milton, Par. LohI^ iii. 
603, 604, of p^iilosophers who 

* * call up unbound 

In various shapes old Proteus from the sea.” 

13, 14. sight... hear. Line 13, answering to 1. 5, represents a 
Bight of nature, as 1. 14, answering to 1. 6, represents a Bound. 

14. Triton. A son of Poseidon and Amphitrite ; figured as a 
man with a dolphin’s tail, who, as an attendant on the sea-god, 
calms the w'aves by blowing on his conch or spiral ^lell 
(“ wreathed horn ”). Cf. Spenser, Colin ClovPs come Home, again, 
245 : 

, tt Triton, blow^g loud his wreathed Imme.’* 


FEAST OF BROUGHAM CASTLE. 

Intboduction. 

Composed in 1807, and first published in the same year. Words¬ 
worth says : ** This poem was composed at Coleorton while I was 
walkiilj^ to and fro along the patlf that led from Sir George 
Beaumont’s farmhouse, where we resided, to the Hall, which was 
building at that time.” 

Hen^,*Lord Clifford, the subject of thispoem, was the son of 
John, Lord Clifford, who was killed at !Eerrj^bridge, the day 
before the battle of Towton. It was this John who slew the 
yoi mg Earl of Rdtland, son of tne Duke of ITork, after the battle 
of 'Vi^kefield ; and, besides this act, the family of Clifford had 
done enough to draw uxmn them the vehement hatred of the House 
of York: so that after the battle of Towton there was no hope 
for them but in flight and concealment. Accordingly the child 
Henry was carried off to the northern wilds, and remafhed de¬ 
prived of his estate and honours during the fipace of twenty-four 
years; all which time he lived as a shepherd in Yorkshire, or in 
Cumberland, where the estate of his father-in-law (Sir Lancelot 
Threlkeld) lay. He was restored to his dignities in the first 
year of Henry VIL It is recorded that ** when called to 
Parliament, he behaved nobly and wisely; but otherwUe came 
seldom to London or the Court; and rather delighted to live in 
the country,, where he repaired several of his castles, which had 
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gone to decay during the late troubles/' There fa a tradition 
current in the village of Threlkeld‘^and its neichbourhoodf his 
principal retreat, that, in the pourse of his sl^pherd life, he 
acquired great astronomical knowledge. He died in 1523, and 
was buried in Bolton Briory. 

The following is the substance of Sara' Coleridge’s criticism of 
this poem: ^‘.The ode commences in a tone of fea^vity. The 
Clifford is restored to the home of his ancestors. Then it falls 
away to the remembrance of times of war and fligh^i and distress, 
when the Clifford was brought, a little child, to the shelter of a 
northern valley. After a while it gradually rises into a strain of 
ele seated tranquillity and contem^ative rapture; through the 
power of the imagination, the beautiful and impressive aspects of 
nature are represented as gladdening and exalting the lonely 
man’s spirit, whilst they keep it * pure and unspotted from the 
world.’ Suddenly the poet returns to the point whence he 
started, and dings himself back into the tide of stirring life. All 
is to come over again, struggle and triun^h and overthrow. I 
know nothing, in lyric poetry, more affecting than the final 
transition from tlfis part of the ode, with its rapid metre, to the' 
slow elegaic stanzas at the end, when from warlike fervour the 
poet passes back into the sublime silence and solemn tenderness 
of Nature.” A similar change of tone occurs in the Happy 
Wafrior, from the “heat of conflict” (1. 63) to “ homefelt plea¬ 
sures ” and “ gentle scenes ” (1. 60). ’ 


Notes. « 

1, breathless hall, #.e. hall Shill of breathless lis^nem. « 

2. Emont’s murmur. The river Emont flows past Brougham 
Castle, which is in Westmoreland, two miles south' of Penrith. 
It is now a ruin. 

7. Her thirty years etc. The thirty years of adversity for the 
House of Lancaster date from its 'defeat in the first battle of St. 
Albans, 1455^ to its triunmh in the battle of Bosworth, 1486, and 
the accession of Henry VII. For winter^ cf. Shake. Hichttrd III, 
I. i. 1: “the lointer of our discontent.” ^ 

9. Bhe lifts etc. Cf. Butler, Hvdihraa, ii. i. 667, 568 s 

That shall infuse eternal spring. 

And tverlaMing*jk>uriahing." 

11. Both roses flourish. By the marriage of the Lancastrian, 
Henry Vll., with Elizabeth of York, which united the two 
Houses. 

15. to both, {.e. to Henry and his mother. 

to her, Lady Margaret, the wife of John, Xxwd Clifford, 
and Heur^’e mother ^ see i. 64, 
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20. From every comer etc. The lady does not * ‘ keep her 

state,” but passes round aftioiig the guests with words and looks 
of welcome. * ’ ^ 

21. above the hoard, r’.e. on the dais or platform, where stood 

the “high table” at which the family and distinguished guests 
sat. ^ * 

24. They, the combatants. 

26. It was proved, proof was made ; the afiFair was settled. 

Bosworth-fleld. Bosworth is in Leicestershire. The battle 
was fought on Aug. 22, 1485. 

26. the avenger. Henry VH., Earl of Richmond, last scion of 
the House of Lancaster, who avenged the misfortunes of hia line 
and the crimes of IKichard III., by his defeat and death at the 
battle of Bosworth. 

27. Earth helped etc. Wordsworth adapted tliis line from Sir 
John Beaumont’s The Battle of Bomoorth Field'. “The earth 
assists thee with the cry of blood.” Cf. God’s words to Cain 

, after his murder of Abel, Bible, Oenesis^ iv. 10 “ What hast thou 

done ? the voice of thynbrother’s blood crieth unto mo from the 
ground.” The “cry of blood” here is Richard’s murder of the 
young princes in the Tower. 

28. 8t. Oeorge, the patron saint of England from very early 
Ames. He was martyred in Diocletian’s persecution in .303. 

.30. lioud voice, etc., t.e. all England rejoices. 

35. The glory, i.e. the glorious result. 

.36. Skipton. The CastM' of Skipton in Yorkshire was the 
chief residence of the Cliffords. Ijf was a deserted tower” be- 
cause^ts inmates, “knight, squire,” etc., had come to the feast 
of Brougham Castle. 

40. Peftdragon. Pendragon Castle stands on the borders of 
Westmoreland, near the source of the river Bden. It was said 
to have been built by liter gr Uther Pendragon, the British 
king who preceded Arthur. 

though the sleep etc., ' though she has been for many years 
in ruins.’ ♦The castle had been burned by Scottish raiders in 
1341, and long remained in a ruinous state, 

44. Brough. ^ The Castle of Brough, or Brough-unc^er-Stan- 
more, stands on the Hillbeck, a sjq;iall tribuiip.ry of the Eden. 

46. she that etc. Appleby Castle, on the Eden. 

49. lonely. For the same reason that Skipton was a “ deserted 
tower ” (1. .37). 

51. one fair house. Brougham Castle. 

54. his lady-mother. See note to 1. 15. 

56. the fatherless. Henry’s father, John, Lord 0111101x1, hav> 

& 
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iiiff been slain at Ferrybridge, 'near Knottiiigley in Yorkshire, 
in 1461. 

01. from the liffht, from publicity and discovery. 

67, 68. her eyes Pray. Cf. Tennyson, In Jfeworaam, xxxii.: 
“ Her eyes are homos of silent prayer.” 

68. ghostly agonies, agonies of spirit. 

60. Mary. The Virgin mother of Jesus ^Christ. 

72. who is he. “He” is, of course, Henry, thr “shepherd- 
lor<l.” 

73. Carrock’s side. Carrock-fell is in Cumberland. 

89. The hoy must part etc. To escape pursuit, he had to 
leave these parts and conceal himself, disguised as a shepherd- 
boy, on Sir Lancelot Tlirclkold’s estates in Cumberland. Tlie 
ol<l hall of Threlkeld has long been a min. 

Mosedale's groves. North of Blencathara, or Saddleback, 
in the Lake District. 

02. Olendermalcin is a river that rises on the high ground to 
the north of Jilencathara. v 

93. cheer, cheerfulness, h.appiness. Cf. 57. 

95. 81r Lancelot Threlkeld. See Introduction. 

97. Thou tree of covert etc. Cf. The. Waggoner^ 628-639. 

108. a weary time. T'sv'^enty-four years ; see Introduction. ^ 

114. grooms. Hero used in the older and wider sense of 
‘servants, lads.* 

122. the undying fish etc. It is imagined by the people of the 
country that there are twd*'immortal fish, inhabitants of this 
tarn, whicli lies to the north of BlencatharaS, not fai* from 
Threlkeld. 

131. where faeries sing. Cf. The White Doe of RyLtcme., 267- 
271; 

“ The gracious fairy. 

Who loved the Shephei’d-lord to me^t 
In his wanderings solitary : 

Wild notes she in his hearing sang, 

A song of Nature’s hidden powers.” 

134. .Among the heavens. Alluding to his astronomical or 
astrological studies. See Introduction. 

135. The face .. to be. Cf. The White Doe^ 2.38-288 : 

“ And hence, when he, with spear and shield. 

Bode full of years to Flodden-field, 

His eye could see the hidden spring, 

And how the current was to flow ; 

The fatal end of Scotland’s king, 

And all that hopeless overthrow.** 
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* 

141. buried deep his l:^k, his book of magic (** words of 
might,” 1. 137V Cf. Shaks. The Tempest, v. i. 64-67 (of Prospero, 
abjuring his magical arts): * 

“ Fll break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

deeper than did ever plummet sound 
■*F11 drown ifiiy book.” 

And Scott, IiPi>y of the Last Minstrel, ii. xv.; 

*‘I swore to bury his Mighty Book, 

That never mortal might therein look,” 

142-146. Armour... shield. The weapons are represented as 
sympathizing with the purpose for which they are intended. 
Cf. Yew-trees, 4. 

143. On the blood... calls. The martial character of the 
Cliffords is well known. The four immediate progenitors of 
Henry, Lord Clifford, died in the field of battle. 

148. Field of death etc. Perhaps in prophetic allusion to 
* Flodden-field, a battle* in which Henry was appointed to a 
principal command ; see note to 1. 135. 

166. the flock of war, an army in the field. Flock is in allusion 
to his previous employment as a sheplierd. • 

»160. Was softened etc. After his restoration to his ancestral 
estates, he lived to a large extent in retirement at Barden 
Tower, with a small retinue, where he found a retreat equally 
favourable to taste, to ■ study, and to devotion. The narrow 
limits of his residence and the smallness of his train show that 
he hajj learnt to despise the pomp Jf greatn^s. 

161. Inve had he found etc., i.e. during the time that he had 
lived as a shepherd-boy among the wilds of Cumberland and 
Yorkshire. 

164. The sleep etc., the perfect stillness that broods, like a 
sleep, over the Ipnely mountains. Cf. On Westminster Bridge, 
13 ; ‘*Dear God I the very houses seem asleep ^*; and Written in 
March, 6 : “ The green fields sleep in the sun.” 

165. the savage virtue. Cf. The Borderers, iii. 66: “They 
say. Lord Clififord'ia a savage man.” And see note to 1; 143. 


LAODAMIA. 

iNTBODUOTIOer. 

Composed in 1814 at Bydal Mount, after re-reading Vergil with 
his son, and firat published in 1816. 

Wordsworth says: “The incident of the trees growing and 
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« 

withering put the subject into my thoughts, and I wrote with 
the hope of giving it a loftier tone than/ so far as I know, has 
been given to it by any of tlie art'cients who have treated of it. 
It cost me more troiible than almost anything of equal length I 
liave ever written.” , 

This poem is remarkable for its sympathy with spirit of 
antiqitity in its great moral and religious hleas, especi^filly as ex¬ 
pressed and interpreted by Vergil- “ The idea,” writes the Rev. 
W. A. Heard, “ that underlies the poem is the sanfo conception 
of * piety ’ which Vergil has embodied in the jEneid. * Piety * 
embraces all the duties of life that are based upon the affections 
—love of home and parents and children, love of the gods of our 
fathers, and a reverence for that great order of things in wliich 
man finds himself a part. The pious man believes in a destiny, 
or order transcending his own will: to exalt any passion, how¬ 
ever innocent, above this, is a rebellion ; to intensify any passion, 
so as to disturb the appropi'iate calm of resignation, is to act 
irreverently against the gods. Lesser duties must give way to 
greater: love of wife must give way to love of country, and the , 
sorrow of bereavement must not obscure \/he larger issues of life. 
Thus, not only di<l Laodamia’o yearning for the restoration of 
her husband to life show a failure to recogiiiae the fixity of 
eternal laws, but her death was * vtrkp ixbpov ’ (‘ S' transgression 
of the ordinance of destiny^) and in reasson’s spite; it was, afte^ 
all, self-will, and could not win the favour of heaven.” 

The poem reflects also the Platonic notion of the inferiority 
of sensuous and material existence. “This life is only a dis¬ 
cipline under imperfect conditions, and to be set free ^om the 
passion and fretfulness of existence is the choice and loumng of 
the wise.” * 


Notes, 

1. Bacrifloe ... mom. Sacrifices to the infernal gods were made 
between midnight and sunrise. ‘ Cf- Vergil, iEneid, vi. 252: 
“Turn Stygio regi nocturncus inch oat aras,’’ ‘Then he begins a 
nofiturnM sacrifice to the Stygian king *; and Silius Ital. Pun. xiii, 
404-406 : “ Mactare repostis Mos umbris, inquit, consueta piacula 
nigras Suh liwem pecudes,” ‘It is customary (said the priestess) 
to sacrifice to the buried,shades the usual expiations of black sheep 
on the verge of rfaicn.l 

2. have I made. Laodamia is speaking. She was the daughter 
of Acastus and the wife of Protesilaus, a Thessalian king, who 
accompanied the rest of the Greeks to the Trojan war. The 
Greek Vho first set foot on the Trojan shore was doomed by the 
Delphic oracle to death, a fate to which Protesilaus devoted 
himself, being slain by Hector. Laodamia grieved over his loss 
with such constancy that the gods allowed him to come back to 
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earth from the lower world and revisit hia wife for three hours. 
She killed herself, or, according to Wordsworth, died of a broken 
heart, upon His return* to the sjiades. 

3. infernal gods. The di inferi^ or gods of the lower world, as 
opposed to the di superiy or Olympian deities. 

4. requ,|i/ed. Used here in its Latin sense of'asked back.’ 

7 1 8. by fervent ... fiaith. Cf. Bible, OalatianSy v. G ; “ Faith 
which worketh by love.” 

8. suppliant, lit. * bending under ’ (Lat. under, and plicarey 
to fold, bend), hence ‘ siibniissive,’ and so ‘earnestly entreating.’ 

heavenward ... hands. Vergil’s {j^neidy i. 93) “ duplices 
tendens ad sidera palnias,” ‘stretching both hands to the stars.’ 
There are many classical remiiiiscencca in this poem. 

10, 11. Her countenance., grows. Cf. Vergil, ^n. vi. 47-49 
(of the Sybil); ‘‘ Non voltiis, non color uiius... sed pectus anhcluin, 
... inajoniuevideri,” ‘Neither face nor hue remained the same, 
but her bosom heaves, and she is ampler to behold.* 

12. expects. In its Latin sense of ‘ aw^aits ^; cf. note to 1. 4. 

15. Her hero, Protesilaus ; see note to 1. 2. 

16. presence ... corporeal. Cf. “/ saw the ,figure of a lovdy 
maid^^ (Word.sworth’s dream of his daughter), 9; “The bright 
^corporeal presence.” 

18. wingfed BSercury. Mercury, the Greek Hermes, was termed 
’the ‘ conductor of souls ’ to and from the lower regions 
(cf. 1. 151), and was the messenger of the gods. He wore winged 
sandals (‘talaria’) and a winged^^cap (‘i>eta.sus’), and carried a 
wan^ cntwiiujji at one end with serpents (* caduceus ’). Cf. Vergil, 
uEn, iv. 2.39-243. 

20. ^at calms all fear. Cf. Vergil, jEn. iv. 244 : “ Dat som- 
iios adimitque,” ‘ He gives and takes away sleep ’ (with his 
wand). 

Such grace... prayer, thy prayer hath received such a 
gracious fulfilment. 

25. impassioned. This word is a key-note of the poem ; .seo 
Introduction. 

26. Again etc., 'again she tried to attain that crowning-point 
of her desire.*^ The expression has been accused of turgidity, 
but is in keeping with the stately, defliberate style of the 
narrative. 

27,28. But... made. Cf. Vergil, JEn. vi. 700-702 (of .ACneas 
trying to embrace his father’s ghost); “Ter conatus ” etc., 
‘ Thrice then he tried to cast his arms around his neck ; thrice 
grasped in vain, the phantom escaped his hands, as uusubatautial 
as the fleeting winds and winged sleep.’ 
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34. tbe floor... rejoioo. For a similar notion, cf. Ode to JDtUy, 
46, and note. 

40, 41. ttiy fldelity ..my worth. The wife’s constancy and 
the husband’s devotion to duty are both included in Vergil’s 
‘ piety. ’ Cf. y®ii. vi. 688 : “ Vicit iter durum pietas ? *’ ‘ lias thy 
piety pi’ovailed over the difficulties of the journey ’ (u^.^neaB to 
Hades) ? ^ 

43, Thou knowest etc. So Ovid, Her. xiii. 93, 94: **Sors 
nur>quo nescio quern faio designat iniquo, Qui priifius Danaum 
Troada iangat hiimuin,” * An oracle too destines to a cruel doom 
him, whoever he be, who first touches Trojan soil.* 

the Delphic oracle. The famous ^oracle at the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, a town of Phocis. 

46. A generous cause, a noble, worthy cause. OenerotiB (from 
Lat. genuHf generiit^ race) means lit. * high-bred,’ *of a noble 
nature.’ 

48. self-devoted. *‘Devovere se diis,” ‘to devote oneself to 
the gods below,’ was used among the Romans of those who, like 
Curtius or the first Decius Mas, voluntarily sacrificed themselves 
for some patiiotic object. 

53,54. Thou found’st ..heart. ‘Thy courage that bade thee 
die taught thee nobler conduct than my weak affection which 
wanted to keep thee alive ; and I forgive your seeming iinkindr 
ness, for are you not restored to mo ? ’ Ovid {Her, xiii. 95) 
repiesents Laodaniia as warning her husband to be the last 
lather than the first to disembark. 

58. elude. It is noticealiV; that the poet substituted this 
word for “cheat” (“that thou should’st cheat’i)* of the <1815 
edition, as more in harmony with the dignity of the style. See 
note to 1, 2(>. 

60. As when etc., as when thou wert alive at home in thy 
native Thessaly. 

62. place thee. Thee,y himy etc!, for thyselfy MinseJfy etc., are 
common in older English, as they aio still in poetry ; cf. Kebhs, 
“Mark she how close she veils Aer round.” We still say ‘He 
looked about him, * 

63. Give etc. So Ovid {Her. xiii. 117) makes Laodamia ask 
when wo'uld be the time that he should share the couch and 
recount to her his waflike achievements. 

65. the conscious Farces, ‘the Parcas who were conscious of 
what was happening.’ The Parcaj were three goddesses who pre¬ 
sided over human Ufe: named Ciotho, whose province was the 
moment of birth, and who held a distaff; Laohesis, who spun the 
thread of human life; and Atropos, who cut it. 

63. a Stygian hue, a hue of the lower world, i.e. a pallid or 
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livid hue. The Styx (from Greek arvyewf to hate) was one of the 
rivers of the lower regions 

67. This Tlsag^ etc. Tho ‘pallor of my countenance shows 
thee that I am a denizen of the lower world, and can never come 
back again to the enjoyments of earth. 

68-70. (l^r should ... vanish. We ought not to mourn the loss 
of sensuoas pleasures; since they are fleeting and uncertain ; but 
even if we ^ould recover them, they are in Wiemselves not worth 
having. See Introduction. 

70-72. Earth ... pains. Earthly life, bringing old age, in duo 
course puts an end to tho delights of sense ; but in the life of tho 
lower world such delights are not merely ended, but despised : 
grave and temperate are the pleasures and pains that inhabit 
there. ErebiLS was the son of Chaos and Darkness and the 
husband of Night, b^' whom he had Day. The word wels often 
used, as here, to signify the lower world itself. 

74. the gods approve etc. See Introduction. 

77. meekly is empjyiatic— ‘ mourn with meekness, not with 
passion. ’ 

78. sojourn is here accented, by poetic license, on the second 
syllable. Soyoum is from French Boyoumer^ a^joumery ao or ae 
representing the Latin su6, a,nd jonmer the low Latin divamarty 

'•to stay, from dittmuSy daily. 

79. ** Ah, wherefore etc.” Laodamia here breaks in. 

Hercules. This hero’s twelfth and last labour was to bring 
up from tho lower world Cerberus, the three-headed dog which 
gu^^ded the entrance to Hadesiy and, in connexion with this 
adi^nture, hh rescued and brought back with him Alcestis, the 
wife of Admetua, wlio had voluntarily laid down her life to save 
her hivl>and from death. Alcestis, being sister to Acastus, was 
aunt to Laodamia, so that Alcestis’s story WQuld naturally occur 
to her. 

80. the guaMlan monster? 'I’his should refer to Oai/aros, or 
Death, with whom Euripides, in his drama ot Alceatisy represents 
Hercules as struggling for the possession of Alcestis; though the 
phrase guardian monster” seems to indicate that Wordsworth 
bad C^erberuB in his mind. 

81. 82.:^ean1mated ... venial bloom. These expressions arc 
emphatic.^ Alcestis came back to earth? not as a spectre, but 
as a young, fresh, living person. 

83. Btedea’s apeXXa etc. The witch Medea restored her husband, 
Jason's aged fadiher Msouy to youthful vigour by drawing'away 
the blood from his veins and flilling them with the juice of certain 
herbs. The daughiters of Felias, who, encouraged by this success, 
arere treacherously induced by Medea to cut up and boil their 
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aged father, were Laodarnia’s aunts, so that here again she would 
naturally be familiar with the story of M^dea and^^sou. 

84. a youth etc. He was growt young again, and could share 
the sports of yrjuthful companions. The words youth and youth¬ 
ful are emphatic; see note to 11. 80, 81^above. Pte/r is from 
Lat. joar, parem^ ‘equal,* as in peerleaSf ‘ having%^io equals* 
‘ ipatchleas.* - 

87, 88. Thau streug^th ... star. Than the force o^ Hercules or 
the spells of Medea. 

87. nerve, muscle. ‘ Strength of nerve * would generally mean 
ilriiiness or courage. 

88. Bun and star. Witches were supposed to have power to 
cause eclipses, and to draw the moon and stars from their 
courses. 

89. to agony, to the pitch of agony ; so |nuch distrest a.s to 

reach the point of agony. So Keats; “Though I to dimness 
gaze. ’* ' 

90. This line is rfn Alexandrine, contaii|iug six feet. Line 157 
is another; the rest of the poem is in the regular five-foot 
measure. 

91. If thou goest, I follow. If thou goest back to Hades, I will 
kill irtyself and so follow thee. 

95, 96. Elysian ... place. These lines well reflect the tone o{ 
tender yet dignified sadness that marks the Sixth JEneid. 
Elysium, or the Elysian f’ields, was the place in the lower 
regions where the souls of the virtuous abode after death. Cf. 
Peele Castle, 26. ^ 

98. whose course is equable. Where the course bf existeiice is 
even and calm. 

99. No fears, i.e, with no fears to be subdued. •• 

101, 102. heroic*arts ... pursued. In Hades heroes renewed 
their favourite pursuits with calmer feelings tliay on earth, and 
practised them with a more perfect congruity of aim. The^r 
nature was purged of all discordant elements. Vergil {j:En. vi. 
651-655) represented the shades of the heroes as still taking 
delight in chariots and armour, and in pasturing their glossy 
steeds. 

103. Of all, i.e. he 8;gake of all. 

Imaged. Things below were images or reflections of 
earthly objects. Vergil’s spectral heroes had spectral chariots 
(“ ourriis inanes ”). 

105. An ampler ether etc. The description is taken from 
Vergil, j^n. vi. 640, 641 : “ Largior hicr campos esther et lumine 
vestit Purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt,*’ * Here an 
ampler ether spreads over the plains and clothes them in purple 
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(i.e. bright and beautiful) yght« and they have a sun of their own 
and their owi) stars.’ , In Latin, either ^ the pure upper air, was 
opposed to aer, the lower atma^heric air. PurpurecU recurs in 
An Evening of Extraordinary Splendour^ 33. 

109. Yet, i.e. thougl; it is so superior to Earth. 

111. Th^^nd, the object, purpose. 

112. Who, i.€. in that I. 

116. The line is an absolute clause. Bent = inclination. 

120. What time, 'at the time at which.’ IHme is here in the 
adverbial objective case. 

At Aulis. Aulis was a town on the sea coast of B(eotia, 
where the Greek fleet, assembled to sail against Troy, was 
detained by contrary winds, through the anger of Artemis, whom 
Agamemnon, the Greek general, had offended. To appease the 
goddess, Agamemnon sacrificed his daughter Ixjhigenia, and a 
mvourable wind was given. 

122. the silent sea. The quiet of the voyage was conducive to 
' meditation. • 

124. of a thousand vessels etc. A reversal of Laodamia’s 
warning to her husband, Ovid, Her. xiii. 97 : “ Inter mille rates 
tua sit millesima puppis,” * Among a thousand vessels lef^ thy 
^row be the thousandth and last.’ 

132. unfinished towers. Homer {Iliads ii. 701) represents Pro- 
tesilaus as leaving behind him his ** palace half-finished ” ($6/ios 
Tj/ureXi^s). 

133. suspense, hesitation on our part. 

13% In BOUl#io., I drove the shameful thought from my mind. 

137, 133. Old ... wrought. My former weakness again made 
me shrig^k from the sacrifice; but, by putting my noble resolve 
into action, I was saved from yielding to that weakness. 

143, 144. The invisible ... solenmised. The invisible world 
hath shown its •sympathy witJh thee by allowing me to revisit 
thee in answer to thy prayers j do thou accordingly cultivate 
greater loftiness and calmnes»of feeling, and so become still more 
in sympathy with the serene inhabitants of that unseen world. 

145'150. LeBm...love. ‘Let an earthly, sensuous love teach 
thee to ris» to something higher—an immortal and passionless 
affection ; for it was mainly with this object that love was given 
to mankind and its growth encouraged and sanctioned, l^ay, 
the passion of love was allowed to become violent and excessive, 
in order that it might lift men completely out of themselves, and 
that the thraldom of selfishness, when pitted against love, ipight 
show itself as weak as mere imaginary bonds.’ Love was given 
to eradicate selfish desires and so le^ men up to higher things 
than the joys of sense. Cf. Tennyson, Locksley HaXl, 33, 34: 
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* * Love took up the harp of Life and smote on all the chords with 
might; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, ikrembliiig, pass’d in music out 
of sight.” 

151. Hennes. See note to 1. 18 above. 

153. The hours. The three hours permitted ; see f^3. 

158-162. The original reading was: ' • 

“ Ah, judge her gently who so deeply loved 4 
Her, who, in reason’s spite, yet without crime, 

Was in a trance of passion thus removed; 

Delivered from the galling yoke of time 

And these frail elements—to gather flowers ’* etc. 

Upon this version the poet remarked: “ As at first written, the 
heroine was dismissed to happiness in Elysium. To what pur¬ 
pose then the mission of Protesilaus? He exhorts her to moderate 
her passions; the exhortation is fruitless, ‘and no punishment 
follows. ' So it stood : at present she is placed among unhappy 
ghosts for disregard of the exhortation. Vergil also places ner 
there.” See JEneid, vi. 440-449, where \>hose who died of love 
(and Laodamia among them) are placed in the * lugentes campi ’ 
(the ‘plains of mourning’) in the outer regions of Hades. 

159. as for a wilful crime. Her crime was passive rather than 
active—weakness rather than self-will. ,, 

164-166. Yet tears ... mourned by man. A reminiscence of 
Vergil, i. 462: “ Sunt lacrim® rerum et mentem mortalia 
tanguni,” ‘There are events that claim our tears, and human 
woes touch the heart.* _ 

167. As ... believes. ‘Men foolishly believed r^hat syinfmthy 
can exist only between man and man, whereas nature also 
sympathizes with man.* Note that it was this instance of 
nature’s sympathy that suggested the poem to Wordsworth; see 
Introduction. A similar thought forms the motif of Hart-lea/p Well. 

168. Hellespont. The modern 'Dardanelles, tbe narrow strait 
between the ASgean Sea and the Sea of Marmora. Ilium,, or 
Troy, stood on its southern shore- r 

173. at the sight, i.e. at the sight of Ilium, the scene of Pro- 
tesilaus's death and the cause of his wife’s sorrowful fate. Cf. 
Pliny, Hieit. Ned, xvi. 44: “Sunt hodie ex adverse Iliensiuin 
urbe,” etc., ‘Opposite to Ilium and close to the Hellespont there 
are to this day on Protesilaus’s tomb trees, which ever as soon as 
they have grown high enough to have Ilium in view, wither away 
and again shoot up.* Also the Greek Anthology, vii, 141 ■‘144, 
<ra/*a di roi, k. t.X. , * Right opposite hated Ilium the Nymphs shroud 
thy tomb with thick-leaved elms, trees visited by neavy wrath; 
and if ever they see the walls of Troy, they shed their withering 
foliage.* 
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AN EVENING OF EXTi^ORDINARY SPLENDOUR. 

Int-roducjtion, 

Composed 1818, and published in 1820. Wordsworth says 
that this j)oem was *»felt, and a great measure composed, upon 
the little mount in front of our abode at Rydal. ” 

It forms <*ie of his ‘ Evening Voluntaries ”—poetic records of 
impressions made upon his mind by evening sights or sounds. 
GcUm ia the Fragrant Air and Composed by the Sea-ahore are other 
instances of this type of composition. The term ‘ ‘ Voluntary ” 
is adopted by the poet in reference to its use in church music, to 
denote an organ solo performed before, during, or after church 
service. It was so called because it was originally extemporized 
by the organist, unrestricted by formal rules of composition. 
Similarly these poems are spontaneous outpourings of some 
special mood of the poet. 

This ode, writes Mr, Myers, is ** the last considerable produc¬ 
tion of Wordsworth's ^nius. ” Tt is a great symbolical sjMsctacle, 
a solemn farewell, with which his poetic life closes. In it ‘ ‘ we 
recognize the peculiar gift of reproducing with' magical simplicity 
as it were, the inmost virtue of natural phenomena. ” 


Notes. 

1. this effulgence. An ms. copy of this jpocm bears the title, 
‘ ‘ Composed during a sunset of (transcendent Beauty, in the 
rjuinJtier of ISFJ.” 

0. sanctify. Cf. PersonaZ Talk^ 32; Influence of Natural 
Objects 

9. Time wels when etc. Cf. Milton, Par. •Lo<ity iv. 080-684, 
where Adam says : 

• “ ‘ Ho^ often from the steep 

• Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 

Celestial voices tef the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to otiier's note, 

. Singing their great Creator ! * ” 

10. moiMated echoes. Echoes not of confused but *of modu¬ 
lated sounds ; musical, harmonious echoes.* 

31. antlers. There used to be fallow deer in the park at 
Rydal Hall. 

33. purpureal Bve. So S. Johnson : “ Evening now with purple 
wings.** Purpureal occurs in Laodo^mia, 106. 

35. Informs, quickens, animates, inspires. Of. Tinlem Abbey^ 
125, and note. 
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37. not qulokened Iqr the sun. Of. Gray, Th& Froyreaa of 
Poetry, 119, 120: * , 

“ Such forme, as glitter iA the Muso*s ray. 

With Orient hues, unborrowed of the sun.** 

And Pv(h‘ Cufttle, 15. The poet declares .that ho must believe 
tliere is something supernatural and divine about fitoch extra¬ 
ordinary splendour. • • 

39. Heaven’s is emphatic; opposed to the earthly “ground” 
of the next line. 

41. broken ties. As alienated friendship, or bereavement 
caused by death. 

43. hazy ridges. Wordsworth’s note tolls us that the mul¬ 
tiplication (jif mountain-ridges, here described as a kind of Jacob’s 
liudder, leading to heaven, is produced either by watery vapours, 
or sunny lia/.e ;—in the present instance by the latter cause. 

44. scale is the Latin scaZa, a ladder. The scale of a fish and 
the scale of a balance are of Kngliah derivation. 

47. to ascend. Cike Jacob’s angels. vSoe Bible, xxviii. 

12: “And he (Jacob) dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on 
the earth, and the top of it reached to lieaven : and behold the 
angels of God ascending and descending on it.” 

c» 

49. Wings at my shoulders etc. * 1 feel within myself as if 1^ 
too could mount on angel wings.’ The “ sense of belonging at 
once to two worlds” again comes homo to the poet, and he 
scorns to be almost “ lifted to the golden doors.” It is this same 
feeling that breathes through Stepping Westward, “ where the 
sense of sudden fellowship, an*l the quaint greeting beneath the 
glowing bky, seem to link man’s momentary wafcderings ^ith 
the co.sTnio s])ectacles of heaven” (Myers). 

In a note to these lines Wordsworth acknowledges his indebted- 
nesH to a picture evtitloil “Jacob’s Dream,” by Mr. Washington 
Allston, an American painter, to whom in gratitude he sent a ms. 
copy of this poem. Probably Sfjniiething in tine picture gave 
definite form t'> observations of natural phenomena the significanoe 
of which the poet had not iinmediat^fly noted. 

r»2. practicable. The “bright steps” are so clearly defined 
that it looks as if one could actually climb them. 

57. Genii. Disembodied spirits, fabled to influence mankind 
ui various ways. * 

59. the dower, the rich gift of splendour. Cf. London, 1802, 5. 

Gi-64. Such hues ... Infancy. Gf. Iniimations of ImTfwrtaZity, 
1-5, 

69, 70. whom peace .. voice. Nature’s calmer aspects, no less 
than the thunder and the storm, are Thy ministers. The MS. 
copy ran: 
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•* Dread Power I whom clouds and darkness serve, 

Tlie thijynder, or.th^sfeill small voice,” 

in allusion to Rible, “xcvii. 2; Clouds and darkness 

arc round about him” (God); and 1 KingSy xix. 11, 12, where, 
when “the Lord passed by,” there is a wind, an earthquake, 
and a tiro, ilhd “after the fire a still small voice.” 

74. Ful> early lost, €tc. Of. Intimations of ImmortalityyVj-22.% 
53-57; 175.y8. 

78. a second birth, a comi>lete revival; a renewal of her old 
pou ors. 


KING'S COLLEGE CHAPEL. 

iNTBOnrCTION. 

• 

Composed in 1821, and first published iu 1822, Tins is one ot 
the “ Ecclesuiblical Sonnets,” and is the 43rd of Part ill., which 
is headed “ From the Jl/estoration to the Preecnt Times.” The 
whole series of 132 sonnets are intended to embody a History of 
the Church of England, both previous and subsequent to the 
Reformation. The sonnet preceding tins one is entitled “Cathe¬ 
drals etc,” and concludes : 

“ And ye, whose splendours cheer 
Isis and Cam, to patient Science dear ! ” 

—thus introducing the subject of the present sonnet, a subject 
which is continued in the two sonnets that succeed it. 


Notes. 

1. tha royal saint. King Henry VI., who founded Kinj's 
College, (Cambridge. 

2. lll-matche^ aims. In pjanning so gorgeous a building for 
a^society of poor scholars. 

6, 7. the lore more, tl^ careful calculation of the exact 
amount that will suffice. 

9. These lofty pillars etc. King's College Chapel is a pre¬ 
eminent example of the Perpendicular or Florid stylq of archi¬ 
tecture. Floor alone excepted, the whole ig one mass of panelling. 
The roof is composed entirely of arches of the most airy con¬ 
struction, covered with exquisite fan-Uke tracery. Decoration 
runs riot everywhere, and the sense aches again at the beauty 
and splendour and variety that everywhere meet the gaze. 

10. Self-poised. The * ‘ lofty pillars ” form part of the walls, 
and the arched roof is thrown from wall to wall, unsupported by 
any intermediate columns. 
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lit 12* wbere music ... die. Cf. the succeeding sonnet, 4-7 : 

“ But, from the arms of silence -list! O lia(*51 
The nnisic bursteih intoi^ecoujd life ; 

The notes luxuriate, every stone' is kissed 
By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife.” 


“SCORN NOT THE SONNET.” * 
Introducjtion. 

Composed in 1827, and first published in 1827. This sonnet was 
composed, Wordsworth tell us, “almost extempore, in a short 
walk on the western side of By dal Lake.” It formed one of the 
“Miscellaneous Sonnets.” 


Notes. 

• 

3. unlocked his heart. Of Shakspere^ sonnets the first 126 
are addressed to a friend, and the last 28 to a woman; but who 
these persons were is unknown, though many conjectures have 
been made as to the identity of the mysterious “ Mr, W. H.” of 
the dedication. But there seems little doubt that they express 
Shakspere’s own feelings in his own person, and that many of 
them are autobiographical. 

4. Petrarch’s wound. Petrarch, the great Italian poet, was 
bom at Arezzo, in 1804. His hopeless love for the beautiful 
Laura found solace and expression in his exquisite^sonnets. & 

5. Tasso. Torquato Tasso, also a great Italian poet, was 

born at Sorrento, in 1544. His works include two volumes of 
sonnets, addressed to the Princess Eleanora, sister of Alfonso, 
duke of Ferrara, But his chief work is an epic, the “ Jerusalem 
Delivered,” • „ 

6. Camdens, the cclebratod Portuguese poet, was born at 

Lisbon, in 1517. In 1556, for a satire that he wrote, he was 
banished to Macao, a Portugese settlement in China, where 
he wrote many sonnets and l^ics, as well as his great poem, 
the “ Lii^iad. ” ^ 

8, Dante, the greatest poet of Italy, was bom at Florence, in 
1265. His Vita Nuova^ a treatise which he appears to have 
written about his twenty-eighth year, is plentifully interspersed 
with sonnets, often relating to his beloved Beatrice. Thus these 
poems were composed at a comparatively h^py time of his life 
(“a gay myrtle leaf”), before the year when his mis¬ 

fortunes and wanderings began (“ the cypreaa ”). ' The myrtle is 
emblematical of joy, as the cypress is ox mooming* 
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9. visionary refers to his “Divine Comedy,” which, in the 
form of a vision, sets fortlrthe mysteries of the invisible world, 

10. Spenser was bom in London, in 1553. Besides his well- 
known Fouirie Qiteene, he‘wrote 88 Amoreiti or love sonnets on 
his wife Elizabeth, and four other occasional sonnets. 

called flrom Faeiy-land. Cf. his Sonnet Ixxx.: 

“ After so long* a race that I have run 
Through Faery land, which these six books compile, 
Give leave to rest me, being half foredone. 

And gather to myself now breath awhile. 

Till then give leave to me, in pleasant mew 
To sport my Muse, and sing my Love’s sweet praise.” 

These sonnets were written in 1592 and 1693, and published in 
1595. 

11. dark ways. This refers to Spenser’s Irish experiences. 
In 1686 he received a grant of land in the county of Cork, where 
he resided, at Kilcolin§bn ; and in 1596 we find him Clerk of the 
Council of the Province of Munster. There, exiled from London 
and his literary associates, he felt himself a banished man; nor 
does he appear to have lived happily with his neighbours, with 
whom he had quarrels about land. 

when a damp etc, Milton’s 23 sonnets, of which six are 
in Italian, were written at intervals betweeii 1680 and 1658, 
when his political duties forced other poetry into abeyance. 
His last 16 sonnets, says Prof. Masson, “are the few occasional 
strains that connect, as by intermittent trumpet-blasts through 
twe«ty year^ the rich minor pSetry of his youth and eany 
manhood witn the greater poetry of his declining age.” Thus 
in times of depression’s “^mp” he would have recourse to 
sonnet Composition. 

14. Soul-animating strains. Cf. especially the sonnets To 
Cromwell, On Irate Massacre in Piedmont, and On hin Blinds 
Ttess. 


ON THE DEPARTURE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

I* 

Introduction. 

CoNTPOSCD in 1831* and first published in 1835. 

Wordsworth tells us that he first became acquainted with Sir 
Walter Scott in 1803, when he and liis sister, making a tour in 
Scotland, were hospitably received by Scott in Lasswade upon 
the l^nks of the Esk, where he was then living. In the autumn 
^ 1831, he and his daughter left Rydal to visit Sir Walter at 
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Abbotsford before his departure for Italy. On the day after 
their arrival he accompanied them aA.d others of the party to 
Newarl? Castle on the Yarrow. “ On our I’eturn irPthe afternoon 
wf‘ had to cross the IVeed directly opposite Abbotsford. The 
wheels of our carriage grated upon the pebbles in the bod of 
the stream that there nows somewhat rapidly; a r^ch but sad 
light of Tralher a purple than a gohlen hue was apreacl over the 
Eildon Hills at that moment; and, thinking it probable that 
it might he the last time Sir Walter would cross tjio stream, I 
was not a little moved, and expressed some of my feelings in the 
sonnet begimiing—‘ A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain.’ ” 
Wordsworth sent Scott this sonnet before his departure from 
England. 


Notes. 

2. pathetic light. " Sec Introduction : —“a.rich but sad light.” 

3. Eildon’s. See Introduction. For “ triple height,” cf. Scott, 

hay of the La<it il. xiii.; 

“I could .say*to thee 

The words that cleft Eildon hills in three.” 

According to the legend, Michael Scoft ordered a troublesome 
demon to divide Eildon hill, which was then a uniform cone, 
into the thr^e picturesque peaks which it now bears. , 

4. Spirits of power etc. Nature, in the person of the genii of 

the mountain, is represented as mourning the departure of the 
great poet, endowed with a creative power akin to hers. Cf. 
lew-trees^ 23*26. For a similar portrayal of Nature sympathizing 
with man, cf. Milton, Par. jAnty ix. 1002-1004 ; ^ ^ 

Sky lower’d, and muttering thunder, some sad drops 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin 

Original.” 

5. power departing. Cf. On the Esepeeted Death of FoXy 17: 

** A power is passing from the earth.” • 

fi. Tweed. This river flows ^st Abbotsford, on the borders 
of Roxburgh and Selkirk, into the North Sea at Berwick. 

11, laurelled conqueror. Among the Romans, victorious 
generals, in triumphal processions, wore laurel crowns on their 
heads, and carried laurel hranokes in their hands, while their 
liotors*yfcwc€«, or bundles of rods, were bound with laurel. Hence, 
in modem literature, the laurel is regarded as the symbol of 
victory. Cf. Cowper, Heroismy 77: ** Laurelled heroes”; and 
The Ruftfrian Fv^iHvey Part in. st. 2: 

“ Conquerors thanked the Gods, 

With laurel chaplets crowned.” 

12. Be true etc. Compare Horace’s address to the ship that 
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was carrying the poet Ve^il to Greece. “ May the stars and 
winds prosper^thee,’* h© ’writes, “till thou deliver thy trust in 
safety ” i. 3). * 

13. midland sea. The Mediterrc^neaii. 

14. soft ^rthenope.. The ancient name of Naples was Par- 
thenope, the name of one of the Sirens. According to the 
legend, it was so called because the Siren’s body was found on 
the sea-shore there. Soji alludes to the mildness of its climate. 

In 1831 Scott’s physic ians recommended an excursion to Italy 
for the benefit of his health, and he reached Naples on Pec. 27. 
Feeling, however, that his strength was rapidly decreasing, he 
returned in July 1832 to Abbotsford, where he died on Sept* 21 
of the same year. 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 

• Introduotion, 

Composed at Town-en<l, Grasmere, between 1806 and 1806, 
“two years at least,” says Wordsworth, “passing between the 
writing of the four first stanzas and the remaining part.’* It 
^yas first published in 1807. 

“ Nothing,” the poet tells us, “was more difficult for me in 
childhood than to admit the notion of death as a state applicable 
to my own being ... With a feeling congenial to this, I was often 
unable to think of external things as having external existence, 
and I commuted with all that I'^saw as something not apart 
from, but inherent in, my own immaterial nature. Many times 
while going to school have I grasped at a wall or tree to recall 
myself fiK>m this abyss of idealism to the reality.” And again : 
“ There was a time in my life when I had to pAsh against some¬ 
thing that resisted, to be sure that there was anything outside 
of me. I was shre of my own mind ; everything else Jell away^ 
amd vanished (see 1. 143) into thought.” 

As regards the doctrine f>f pre-existence, Wordsworth re¬ 
marks : ** To that dream-like vividness and splendour which 
invests objects of sight in childhood, every one, I believe, if he 
would look baok, could bear testimony ... It is far too shadowy a 
notion to be reeommended to faith, as more than an element in 
our instincts of immortality. But let us bear in mind that, 
though the idea is not advanced in revelation, there is nothing 
there to contradict it, and the fall of man presents an analogy in 
its favour. Accordingly, a pre-existent state has entered into 
the popular creeds of many nations; and is an in^edient in 
Platonic philosophy.” There are, however, some dinerenceet in 
the way in which the idea commended itself to Plato and to 

H 
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Wordsworth. The stress was laid by Wordsworth on the effect 
of terrestrial life in putting the hi^er faculties to sleep, and 
making us ** forget the glories w^ hare known.” Plato, on the 
other hand, looked upon the mingled experiences of mundane 
life as introducing a gradual but slow remembmnee (dudfit'Tja’ts) of 
the past. » 

8ome passages in Bishop Earle’s Microcqsmographiet published 
in 1628, seem to foreshadow the present ’poem : “ child is a 
man in a small letter. ... He is nature’s fresh picture newly 
drawn in oil, which time and much handling dims and defaces. 
His soul is yet a wliite paper imscribbled with observations of 
the world, wherewith at loi»gtli it becomes a blurr’d notebook. 

... His hanleat labour is his tongue, as if he were loath to use so 
deceitful an organ ; and he is best company when he can but 
prattle. ... His father hath writ him as his own little Tstory, 
wherein he reads those days of his life that he cannot remember, 
and sighs to see what innocence he has Outlived. ... The elder he 
grows, he is a stair lower from God, and, like his first father, 
much worse iji big breeches.” 

It is probable, however, that Wordsworth found the germ of 
his ode in Henry Vaughan’s “ The Retreat,” from miex 
Scintillans : 

Happy those early days when I 
• Hhined in my Angel-infancy ! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy ought 
But a white celestial thought; 

When yet I had not^ walk’d above 
A mile or two from my first Love, 

And looking back, at that short space, 

Could see a glimpse of his bright face ; 

When op some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would gaze an hoar, 

‘ And in those weaker gloi;ies spy 

Soteio shadows of eternity ; 

■ 

• • • • • 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of cverlastingnoss. 

how I long to travel back, 

And tread cj^gaiii that ancient track ! 

That I might once more reach that plain 
Where first 1 left my glorious train ; 

• ••«•« 

Some men a forward motion love. 

But I by backward stejj^ would move ; 

And when this dust falls to the um. 

In that state I oanie, return. ** 
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Compare too the same author's Corruption : 

**Sare it was so. Man in those early days 
Was not aft stone and earth ; 

He shined a little, and, by those weak rays. 

Had some glimpse of his birth. 

H^ saw Hearen orer his head, and knew from whence 
He came condemned hither, 

And, as first l^ove draws strongest, so from hence 
ipis mind sure progressed thither.” 

Also his Childhood ; M. Arnold's To a Oipsy Child and In 
Utrumque ParoAua \ and Tennyson’s The, Two Vowea and Far — 
far — away. See also Wordsworth’s Fcolesiastical Sonnet xvi., 
Persuasion. 

The metre of the poem is irregular; the lines vary in length 
from the Alexandrine to the line with two accents, forming a 
kind of ebb and flow in the tide of song. Perhaps the most re¬ 
markable thing in Its structure is the frequent change of the 
keynote, and the skill and delicacy with which the transitions are 
made. For the motto Wordsworth prefixed* to this j>oem, see 
The Bainhoiv, note to ft. 8, 9. Compare also the Inirotiuction to 
that poem. 


Notes. 

* 

1-9. In my childhood all nature had a freshness and beauty 
for me which 1 no longer possess the faculty of seeing. 

1, There was a time etc. Cf. Tintem Abbey, 76-89; Aii 
Evemng of Extraordinary Splcnddiir, 37, 38 ; 61-64 ; and To the 
Cuckoo, ii. 121 

“ Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours.” 

2. every common sight. Cf. Personal Talk, 30-32. 

4. Apparelled In celestial tight. Cf. Bible, Psqlms, civ. 2: 
“.Who {i.e. God) coverest thyself with light as with a garment”; 
also Westminster Bridge, 4, 4: 

“ This city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning.” 

Celestial is emphatic ; it was “a light that never wa8,*on sea or 
][and” {Peele Cmtle, 15). Cf. Materncd G'fief, 16-19: 

“ The child.partook 

Redected beams of that celestial light 
To all the little-oiies on sinful earth 
Not unvouchsafed.” 

5. firesbnesa of a dream. The phrase combines the ideas of 
imaginative vividness and transitorineas. It is a ** visionary 
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gleam ” (J. 57). Cf. Pce^e Castle, 16; and The Excursion, 
i. 142 147: 

“ And, being still unsatisfied with aught * 

Of dimmer character, he thence attained 

An active power tt> fasten images 

Upon his brain ; and on their pictured lines ^ 

Intensely brooded, even till tliey acquired 
The liveliness of dreams,'* ' 

6. of yore is a double genitival adverb, since yorf =rO.E. gedra, 

‘ of years’ (like ‘of course,’ * of right ’). See page 111. 

10-18. The outward shows of nature are still fair ; but the old 
splendour is gone. 

10. The rainbow. Cf. The Rambow, 1 -4 

12, 13. The moon... are bare. A characteristic instance of 
Wordsworth’s bold personification of natural objects—the out¬ 
come, in his case, not so much of poetic feeling as of personal 
sympathy with nature. A similarly bold image occurs in 1. 25. 
Bcure = cloudless, London, 1802, 11; “ Pure as the naked 

heavens.” « 

16, birth, ‘thing bom’; abstract for concrete. 

19-35., It is true that, in spite of my joyful surroundings, a 
private grief made me melancholy ; but I have got rid of that 
feeling and can now fully appreciate earth’s spring-tide re-^ 
joicings. 

21. tabor, a small drum. The word is of imitative origin, 
like tap and pat. 

22. To me alone etc. The ‘* thought of grief ” is for the glory 
that has passed away. It has been supposed refer to the 
death of his brother John (see Introduction to Peele Castle) ; 
but the fact that this stanza was composed not later than 1804 
(see Introduction)^ whereas his brother’s death occurred in 1805, 
forbids this supposition. 

23. A tlmply utterance, i.e. stfcnzas t. and ^i. Cf. Bible, 
PHolms, xxxiK. 2, 3 : “I was dumb with silence, I held my 
peace, even from good ; and my soi^row was stirred. My heart' 
was hot within me, while I was musing the fire kindled : then 
spake I with my tongue.” And Shake. Mtxcheth, iv. iii. 209, 210 : 

“ Give sorrow words : the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the oier-fraught heart and bids it break.” 

24. 1 again am strong. Cf. Peele Castle, 57* 

25. tbetr trumpets. See note to 11. 12, 13 r Tennyson, 

Merlin and the Gleam, iv.: “ Cataract music of falling torrents.” 

26. the season wrong. My. grief would show ingratitude to 
the joy-giving season of spring. Cf, Tennyson, The Two Voices, 
st. 152: 
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“ The woods were^ll’d so fnll with song, 

These seem’d no room for sense of wrong. ” 

28. the fields of sleep. Tlffe fresh morning breeze blows upon 
me from the fields after their night’s repose. 

32. with., the heart* of May, with the joyous feelings inspired 
by spring. 

3(3-57. T am determined to sympathize with the general joy ; 
and yet etieii well-known object around me reminds me that the • 
old glory is departed. 

36. blessed, innocent and happy. 

38. Jubilee, a season of rejoicing ; Hebrew ydhel^ * a shout of 
joy.’ This is a different word iron\ juhilaticyti, juhUanty which are 
from Lat. juhilum, a joyful cry. 

40. coronal, garland. An illusion to the old Roman custom of 
crowning the head with flowers at feasts. Cf. The Idle Shepherd- 
hoys, 28-30: 

“ Both earth and sky 
jubilee, and more than all, * 

Those boys with their green coronal.'^ 

51. But there’s a tree etc. 7’ho power of natural scenery to 
awaken old associations, referred to here, is enlarged upon In 
“ 'Tis said that some have died for love'* Cf. R. Browning,* Afay 
Death, 13-20: 

“ Only, one little sight, one plant. 

Woods have in May, that starts up green. 

• ••«••• 

Tlmt, they might apar^; a certain wood 

Might miss the plant; their loss were small: 

But I,—whene’er the leaf grows there 

Its drop comes from my heart, that’s all.” 

And Tennyson, EaHy Spring, vi.: 

** Past,- Future glimpse and fade 
Thro* some slight spell, 

A gleam from yonder vale. 

Some far blue fell.” 

And the ** single elm-tree bright ” in M. Arnold’s Thyrsis* 

54. pansy, heart’s-ease (French pens€e, a thought), the flower 
of thought or remembrance. Of. Shaks** Hanilet, iv, v. 176: 

** There is pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 

57. the glory and the dream. Cf. 1. 5, and note. 

58*76. The poet now proceeds to trace the origin of this feeling 
of loss. We were bom into this world from a previous state of 
existence. Coming from God, we bring with us vestiges of our 
old heavenly surroundings, which mark our infancy, but gradually 
fade till they are lost in manhood. 
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58. Our birth Is but a sleep etc. W^ien we were born into this 
life we lost coiisciouancsB of a previous state of existence, which 
was then forgotten or but mrniy remembered. For Plato’s 
doctrine of pre-cxistence, see Introduction. 

59-61. The soul Uiat rises ... from afar. «As a star| disapjroars 
below the horizon of oiie hemisphere before it can appear aboA''e 
the horizon of another, so oiir soul (the guiding star ctf our life) 
' ceased to inhabit a previous state before it accompi^iied us^into 
the present life. 

61. from afar. Of. To H. C, 1, and note. 

65. in utter nakedness, bare of all traces of its glorious past. 

64. trailing clouds of glory. The scjul, as it rises above the 

earthly horizon {i.e. in infancy), is represented as accompanied by 
the ro.sy clouds of dawn—a “vision splendid” (1. 73) which still 
follows its progress to the period of youth. When the zenith of 
manhood is reached, these early golden hues “fade into the light 
of common day ” (1. 76). Cf. “ My glorious train” [i.€. the glory 
that attended me) in 1. 20 of Vaughan’s quoted in the 

Introduction. 

65. From God. Cf. The Excureimi, iv. 83-86 : 

“ Thou, who did’st wrap the cloud 
Of infancy around us, that thyself, 

Therein, with our simplicity awhile 

Mightst hold, on earth, communion undisturbed.” 

wbo is our home. Mai^ is a lodger in this world (cf. “ her 
inniaie man,” 1. 82); Heaven is his true home., Cf. CoTi'per, 
Ta^kf iv. 912-914 (of the happy man); 

* * One 

Content indeed to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home.” 

66. Heaven... infancy. Cf. Mrif. Browning, H Bha/pmdy of 
Lifers Prog reus, 1-6 ; 

“ We are bom into lif«3—it is sweet, it is strange 1 
We lie still on the knee of a mild mystery, 

Which smiles with a change I 
But we doubt not of changes, we know not of spaces, 
The heavens seem as near as our own mother’s lace is. 
And we think we could touch all the stars that we see.” 

And Hood, “7 remembery I remember ” st. 4; 

“ I remember, I remember 
The fir trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Wore close against the sky : 
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It was a childiaih ignorance, 

But now ’Us little ipy 

To know I’m furthw off from heaven 

Than when T was a boy.” 

67. Sbade^ of the prison-house, the cares and interests of 
earthly existence. The image (see note to 1. 64) is slightly varied 
here. Fca* priso7i-hoitse, cf. Shake. i. v. 14, where the 

Ghoigt says is forbid “ to tell the secrets of his prison-house ” ; < 
and Cowper, Tcbak^ ii. 661 : 

“ So fare we in this prison-house the world.” 

71. 72. who daily ... Must travel, i.e. although he must daily 
travel further away from the Eastern horizon (see note to 1. 64). 

72. Nature’s priest, a devout worshipper at the shrine of 
nature ; in close communion with her divine beauty and splen¬ 
dour. Cf. Tintem ^ hbepf 152 : * ‘ I, so long A worshipper of 
Nature.” 

73. And by the vision etc. Cf. Bacon, ^sfsaj/s, xlii. : “A 
certain rabbin, upon the text, Your young men shall see visions, 
and your old men shall dream dreams, inferreth that young men 
are admitted nearer to God than old, because vision is a clearer 
revelation than a dream.” 

75, the man etc. Cf. Tennyson, In Memoriam, xliv. ; 

** How fares it with the happy dead ? 

For here the man is more and more ; 

But he forgets the days before 
God shut the doorways of his head. 

“ The days have vanish’d,* tone and tint. 

And yet perhaps the hoarding sense 
Gives out at times (he knows not whence) 

A little Hash, a mystic hint.” 

die away. Cf. the sonnet, ** Dark and more dxvrk,' 13, 14 ; 

, *‘*They are of the sky, 

And from our earthly memory fade away.^* 

77-84. Earthly pleasures and pursuits all tend to make us 
forget our former glorious state. 

77. flllB her lap, i.e, for the amusement of her foster-child” 
man. 

78. TeamliigB ... natural kind. Man befhg a native of heaven 
(which is his “home,” 1. 65), Earth is represented throughout 
this stanza as his foster-mother or nurse, who, though not his 
real mother, still has a strong natural affection for the child 
entrusted to her care. 

80. no unworUiy aim. Because, being bom into this world, 
•»it is that we should take an interest in its pleasures and 

pursuits. We are not meant to be aacetici.. ^ 
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81. homely, plain, conventional. “homely” is oppoHed 

to tho “glories” of 1. 8S, just as “common day’iis opposed to 
“clouds of glory” in the previous*Btanza. 

82. Inmate. .See note to 1. 65. 

84. imperial palace. Observe the grand* sound-eife^ b produced 

hy the double consonantal alliteration combined with vowel 
alliteration—“ im/^eria^ palace.” * 

85-107. Thus the child, happy in his home life, ie soon taken 
up with eartlily things, and .occupies iiimself in continually 
imitating tho actions and pursuits of his elders. 

85. the child. Wordsworth probably had the little Hartley, 
son to S. T. Coleridge, in his thoughts ; see H, C. Six Years 
Old. 

New-hom blisses, newly-tasted earthly pleasures. 

86. six years’, t.c. six years ohl. Cf. ‘ a two-foot (long) rule,’ 
‘a three-ounce (heavy) weight.’ 

pigmy, or pyg'tny^ from Creek Ilvyixaioi, the pygmies, a 
fabulous race of dwarfs, whose lieight wUs the length from the 
elbow to the JiM (Gr. Trvyfx^). 

88. Fretted, beset. See note to 1. 192. 

«sallies, sudden attacks, outbursts; I^at. satire,, to leap. 
Cf, Tennyson’s “Check every outflash, every ruder sally.** § 

89. light, beaming looks of affection. Cf. “ the love-light in 
her eye ” (H. Coleridge, The lAtfht of Love, 10), and “love- 
darting eyes” (Milton, Gomus, 753). 

90. some little plan or charl. The child, picturing to hiipself 
human life as he imagines it, arranges his toys or tlolls in imita¬ 
tion of a marriage ceremony or a funeral procession. 

96. firames his song. Some particular object or ^pursuit 

attracts him, and makes it the subject of his merry childish 
prattle. , ^ 

97. lit, apJJly. 

98. dialogues, imaginary converst-tions relating to business, 
etc. Thus children play at “keeping shop.” 

102, cons, studies, learns. Con is a form of can, O.E. cunnan, 
to know. . 

103. his “ htunorouf stage,” the stage on which he sets forth 
the moods and caprices of mankind. The child imitates all the 
characters (“persons”) that he sees around him, at one time 
playing at being a school-boy, at another, an old man, and so on. 
The words marked as a quotation occur m the MusopHilus of 
S. Daniel, a poet much admired by Wordsworth. There is 
an evident reference to the well-known passage in iShaka. A 8 
You Like It, II. vii. 139 etc. ; “All the world’s a stage,” etc. 
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bninorous. According:^ to the old medical theory, the 
body containsd four ‘/humours’* (Lat. humor, moisture), upon 
the due admixture of whiclt the moral and physical health 
depended. These “ humours ” were based upon the four corre¬ 
sponding elements. Thus we have :— 

Blood Phlegm Choler Melancholy 

(sanguine) (phlegmatic) (choleric) (melancholic) 


Aiib 

(moist) 


Water Fire 

(cold) (hot) 


Earth 

(dry) 


An undue preponderance of one humour made a person “humor¬ 
ous” (or a “humorist”), i.c. eccentric or whimsical, whence 
came the later meaning of witty. 

104. palsied age, the paralytic old man, Shakspero’s “last 
scene of all,” which he describes as “second childishness and 
mere oblivion.” = M.P1. paJeny- Fr. paralyaie, paralysis. 


105. equipage, equipnient, array, surroundings. Equip is 
fri>m Icel. skipa, to arrange, from the same roet as shape. 

108-128. Alas that the child, in his most glorious state of 
being, and blest with these divine intuitions, should bo so eager 
to anticipate the dull round of earthly existence, which comes 
of itself too soon. • 


• 108. exterior semblance. He is small and weak in outward 
appearance, wldch thus belies or misrepresents the greatness of 
his soul. 


110. yet, as yet, up to the present. 

lilt, deaf a^d silent, though deaf and silent; Le. though un¬ 
conscious of thy innate powers and giving no sign of their 
possession. Note the catachresis, or describing one sense in 
terms of another, and cf. Airey-Forct VMey, 14 : “A soft eye- 
music of slow-waving boughs ”; and Miltdli, Lycidaa, 119: 
“ blind mouths^” ^ 

. read’st the eternal deep, dost clearly umferstaud the 
secret of an eternal state of biping. 

113. Haunted... by the eternal mind, continuaHy visited by 
divine inspirations. Cf. 1. 120. 

114. prophet. Because the child is an unconscious* declarer 
of the truth. The Greek irpd (pro-) has 1;he two meanings of 
* forth, publicly ’ and of ‘ before ’; so that prophet = (1) one wdio 
expounds, (2) one who predicts. 

115. rest, remain without effort on his part; 

117. the darknese of the grave, i.e. utter, deadly darkness. 

119. Broods... slave. The sense of his previous state of 
immortal existence embrace and encompasses the child (as light 
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does an object) with a dominant an^ overpowering influence. 
The word alave denotes here absolute, rfot servile subjection. 
(Jf. Ode io Daty^ 56 : “ thy hondmSbn let me live !” 

120. not to he put by. Cf. 1. 113. Pni, Z^^^ -put aside, got 
rid of. 

121. yet. See note to 1. 110. 

122. freedom. Subjection (see 1. 119) to an ennoblmg influence 
IS true freedom. Cf. the English Prayer Book: “"Wnose (God’s) 
service is perfect freedom.” 

on thy being’s height. From the poet’s point of view, 
childhood, not manhood, is the higliest and noblest stage of 
existence. 

124. yoke, bondage to worldly pursuits. 

126. earthly freight, burden of earthly cares. 

127. custom, convcntipnalism ; the dull routine of everyday 

life. Cf. The JSxctursion, iv. 205-207 : ^ . 

“Alas ! the endowment of immortal power 
Is matched uneq^ually with evstom, time. 

And domineering faculties of sense.” 

128. Heavy .. life, s\ibduin 2 thee, as frost does the soil, and 

penetrating thy whole being, like the vital principle. • 

129-167. Yet I delight to think tliat something of the old 
glory of childhood remains; not merely its freedom and 
simplicity, but its sense of the unreality of its earthly surround¬ 
ings—a feeling which has a Riding, strengthenijjtg, and Van- 
miillizing power over us, and which never can oe wholly quenched. 
Hence it is that we are able sometimes to realize once more that 
immortal state of existence from which we came. 

129. OJoyl that* how delightful it is that. That in 11. 129, 
131 is a conjunction, not a relative^ 

In our embers. Cf. Gray, Elegy, 92 ; 

“ Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires,” 

And Chaucer, itfeeue’s ProJ^gw^ 28 : 

“ Yet in our ashen cold is fire i-reke” (I reckon). 

136. most worthy, very worthy. 

136, 137. the simple ... at rest, the innocent faith of the child, 
in all his moods, whether full of eager curiosity or calmly 
receptive. Greed is coordinate with, not descriptive of “delight, 
and liberty. ” 

141. obstinate dueetlonlnga. See Introduction. 

142^ ontward things. Cf. To the GueJeoo, 29-31 : 
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** The efjfth we pace 
Again appears to me 
All misubstantial, fa€ty place.” 

143. Fallings from us, vanishings, the feeling we have that 
external olb^ects, visilj.e and tangible, seem to fall away from us, 
as unreal, and vanish in unsubstantiality. See Introduction ; and 
The Prelude, ii. 349 ^52 : 

“ Bodily eyes < 

Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 
Appeared like something in myself, a dream, 

A prospect of the mind,” 

144. Blank misgivlugs, vague, baffling doubts. 

146. High instincts etc. Of. The Prelndey xii. 221-225: 

“ How 

The mind is lord and master—outward sense 
The obedient ser\ ant of her will. Such moments 
Are scattered everywhere, taking tlioir date 
From our firsif childhood.” 

147. Did tremble ... surprised. An echo of Shaks. HaniZety 
I. i. 148, 149 : 

“ And then it started like a guilty thing 
Uj)on a fearful summons.” 

149. Those shadowy recollections. Plato’s dvdfMvritris ; see In¬ 
troduction. Cf. Tennyson, The Two Voices, 127, 128 : 

“ Moreover, something is oj seems, 

Thabitouches me with mystic gleams, 

Like glimpses of forgotten dreams^^— 

Of something felt, like something here ; 

Of something done, I know not Whore ; 

Such as no language may declare.” 

And The Prelude, i. 631-635 :* 

** Those recollected h^urs that have the cliarm 
Of visionary things, those lovely forins 
And sweet sensations that throw back our life, 

And almost make remotest infancy 
A visible scene. ” ^ 

151,152. the fountain light... a master light. These recollec¬ 
tions of a previous immortal existence are the prirtie source of all 
our truest nappinesB and the chief guiding influence to direct our 
lives aright. 

154, 155. Our noisy years... silence. As we contemplate that 
calm eternity from which we came and to which we, go, our 
human life,' with its turmoil and excitement, seems but a 
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momentary interval lying between the two eternities. Of. On 
the Power of Sotmd^ xiv. : * 

“ O Silence ! are Man’iJ noisy years 
No more than moments of thy life?” 

158. man nor boy, numhood nor l>oyhoo<]l. 

161 !67. Hence In a season ... evermore., Worrlbwoi'th repre¬ 
sents the soul as borne by the ocean of eternity to life shore of 
I this world and landing upon it at its human birth. «As we grow 
older, we travel further and further inlaiul, away from “ that 
immortal sea ” ; but, under the influence of these recollections, 
we may yet at once retrace our steps and so recover ami feel once 
more in sympatliy witli those old “ high instincts” of childhood. 
So, on the other hand, Tennyson in the liar pictures 

himself at death as “putting out to sea,” “embarking” upon 
the ocean of eternity, to be carried by it away from earth—“ our 
bourne of Time and Place.” Cf. A Trad,ition\>f Oker 13, 14 ; 

“ The sea 

That to itself takes all, Eternity.” 

168-186. Therefore we can still join in the spring-tide rejoic¬ 
ings of nature. For though tJie old splendour is gone, the early 
sympathy with nature remains, and with riper years come 
strength and calm after sorrow, ami faith in a future life. 

168. Then sing etc. See lines 19-21. 

171. tn thought, not actively, but in sympathetic feeling. 

ISl. the primal sympathy, childhood’s intuitive sympathy and 
communion with nature—an instinct which is never lost. 


183, 184. In the soothing ..'suffering. Our experience o(,the 
sorrows of h\imau life brings with it the exercise oi patience ami 
sympathy for others which have a softening eflect upon our 
minds. Cf. PeeXe 35, 57-60 ; and The Ejcrnrttion^ i«'. 1058- 

1077 : “ Within the soul a faculty abides” etc. 


185. through death, i.e. to the in^ortal life beyond the grave. 
This thought* is illustrated by The Primrose of the Pock, 

186. the philosophic mind, calmness and self-control, which we 
acquire as wo grow older. Cf. R. Browning, James Lee*s ^Vife, 
Vi. 10: 


“ For kind 

iDalm years, exacting their account 
Of pain, manure the mind.” 


And The Prelttde, i. 235-237 t 

“ With trust 

That mellower years will bring a riper mind 
And clearer insight.” 

187-203. Nay, I love nature as much or even more than before, 
though tny love is now chastened by my experience of the frailty 
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and the changes of humoin life—an experience, however, which 
has given rich hymaft sympathies, so that the humblest 
natural object can for me be suggestive of the deepest pathos. 

188. our loves. Nature, as it were, requited his love for her 
by her revelation of herself to him. Cf. Thttern Abbey, 1‘22, 123. 

190, 191. one delight... sway. I have lost one particular de¬ 
light (the • Wiaionary gleam ” of 1. 56), with tlie lesull of living 
in more conl^nual communion with nature. 

192. liret is O.E. fretan, a contraction of/or-etan, to eat away; 
hence, to chafe, to be in commotion or agitation. 

194. Innocent brightness. The beautiful epithet “innocent” 
{i.e. pure) harmonizes -with the subsequent “new-born.” Tlay is 
compared to an innocent new-born infant. 

196-198. The clouds ... mortality. ^ueb an aspect of nature 
as a sunset, beautiftrl as it is, has a tinge of melancholy for my 
niaturer vision, for it presents to my mind a typo of human 
decay. ^ 

197. a sober colourinir. Cf. Tintem Abbey, 1.38-140. 

199. Another race ... are won. ‘A now course of strenuous 
self discipline has been gone through, and has brought me new 
spiritual gains to balance the loss I have sustained.’ Cf. 
jostle, 34, and Tintei'n^Abbey, 87-89. For race, cf.* Bible, 1 Cor. 
ix. 24 : “Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, hut 
one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain.” For 
“palms are won,” cf. The Prelude,, iii. 505; “Whatever palms 
are won”; and Ib. v. 8 ; “ those palms achieved.” 

Pnof. Dowcl^n, however, explain^ the line thus : “ It is a sun¬ 
set reflection, natural to one who has * kept watch o’er man’s 
mortality’: tlie day is closing, as human lives have closed; the 
sun went forth out of his chamber as a strong man to run a 
race, and now the race is over and the palm 4ia8 been won; all 
things have their hour of fulfilment ” (see Bible, PscUm'i, xix. 4, 5). 

It seems jusf possible that "“another race ” may l?e in allusion 
td ** my second race ” in 1. 4 of Vaughan’s Retreat^ qimted in the 
Introduction. * 

200. tile bnman heart, our human sympathy, wliich ie the 
mainstay of our moral being. Cf. Peele Castle, 63, 54. 

203. Thoughts that... tears. Just as ^ sunset (1. *196) may 
suggest thoiights of human decay, so a humble flower may give 
rise to feelings that are too deep and intense to find exprassiou 
in tears. Cf. The Tables Turned, st. 6 : 

“ One impulse from a vemafl wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

' Ilian all the sages can.” 
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And The Excurfnony i. 942-952: 

“ I well remember that, those ^ery plumes, , 

Tliose weeds, and tlio hiab spear-grass oji that wall. 

By mist and silent rain-drops silvered o’er, 

As once I passed, into my heart conveyed 
vSo still an image of tranquillity, ^ 

That what wc feel of sorrow and despair 

Appeared an idle dream.** 

And Peter Bell^ Part i. st. 12 : 

“ A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him. 

And it w^as nothing more.” 

203. too deep for tears. Cf. Thucydides, yii. 75 : ^ #rarA 

ddKpva, “(misfortunes) too great for tears.” 
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(The references are to the images. Italics denote subjects.] 


Abraliam’s bosom, 103, 
Absolute clausBy 145. • 

Aching joys, 96, 98. 

Alexandrine^ 126 , 144, 15o. 

Alien sound. An, 101. 

All the summer long, 100. 
^Alliteration^ ICO. 

Ampler ether, An, 144, 

Animal movements, 178. 
Apparelled, 156. 

Appetite, An, 178. 

Anmold^ ii65, 157* 

Aulis, 145. 

Aziucour, 112. 

m 

JSacon^ 169. 

Bare, 106, 156. 

Beaumont, SirO., 123, 135. 
Bent, 145. 

Betrayed, 124. * 

Bible, 96, 108, 113, 116, 119, 
127, 133i 141, 149, 165, 156, 
165. 

Birth, 156. 

Blank misgivings, 163. 

Blessed, 157* 

Bondman, .123, 162. 

Bopk (of magic), 139. 

Boon, 133* 

Bosworth, 137* 


Rower, 109. 

Breathless,*107, 136. 
Broad (snn), 107. 

Broods, 161. 

Brooke, A/r. S., 111. 
Brough, 137. 

Brownintj, 7?., 157, 364. 
Browniyig, Mrs , 15S, 
Burns, 105, 114, 115. 
Butler, 136. 

^yr&n~\ll, 118. 

Camoens, 150. 

Canning, 128. 

Carew, 127. 

Carrock, 138. 

CcUaehresis, 161. 

Cave, 99. * 

Celestial, 15.5. 

Chastened, 114. 
Chatterton, 105. 

Chaucer, 112, 128, 162. 
Cheer, 125. * 

Child o# earth, 105. 
Chronicle of heaven, 324. 
Churchill, 321. 

Cloud similes, 106. 

Clouds of glory, 158, 160. 
Cognate object, 99,** 101. 
Co^eorton, 123» 135. 

167 
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